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HARVARD COLLEGE. 


NLIKE Yale College, which stands in the centre of a crowded | 


city, Harvard College, by the wisdom of the founders of Mas- 
sachusetts, and among the very first of their acts, as early as the year 


1636, was planted in what was then called Newtown ; but, after the | 


establishment of the university, was christened Cambridge, in memory 
of the pleasant town in Old England, on the Cam, where very many 
of these early settlers had passed thei: ‘ollege days. The village of 


Cambridge was, at that time, a long jou. xey from Boston, for, sepa- | 
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FIRST 


rated from the capital by the Charles River, which at that point is a | 


broad and swiftly-flowing stream, it was approached only over the 
Neck,” a narrow strip of land connecting the peninsula of Boston 
with Roxbury, on the south. Thence, through what is now Brookline 
and a part of Brighton, a distance of some six or seven miles, the early 
Pilgritas at last crossed the “ Great Bridge” (now the Brighton Bridge), 
and arrived at Cambridge. . 

It seems a little odd that this quiet, peaceful town, dedicated to 
letters, should, in its origin, have been designed by the early colonists 


for a fortified town, surrounded by a ditch and palisade; but such is 
the fact, for, as early as December 28, 1630, “after many consulta- 
tions, they this day agree on a place on the northwest side of Charles 
River, about three miles west from Charlestown ; and all except Mr. En- 
dicott and T. Sharp (the former living at Salem, and the latter propos- 
ing to return to England) oblige themselves to build houses there the 
following spring, and remove their ordnance and ammunition thither; 
and first call the place Newtown.” The Governor built a house there, 





GLIMPSE OF HARVARD. 


but soon after removed it and set it up in Boston, which became and 
has remained the capital, while the New-Town was dedicated to the 
uses of learning. In 1688 it took its new name of Cambridge, and 
here, in 1639, was set up by Stephen Day the first printing-press in 
America, and here was printed the first book in this country, a metri- 
eal version of the Psalms. 

Now, in 1870, and for eighty years before, along bridge across the 
Charles River has brought the “ University at Cambridge ” (as it is 
designated in the statutes of the Commonwealth) within about three 
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HARVARD 


miles’ distance of the heart of Boston. You pass over this bridge, 
which, on a summer afternoon, presents as lovely a. panorama of city 
and green hills, of sky and water, as can anywhere be found, through 
the thickly-settled and thriving part of Cambridge known as Cam- 
bridgeport, the street, for the latter part of the way, lined on either 
side with the pleasant houses of prosperous Boston merchants, many 
of whom, of gentle and bookish taste, like to live thes near these 
“ classic shades.” Among them you pass the dwellings of two men, 
now dead, who were notable illustrations of the refining influence that 
insensibly permeates the residents of a university town. For many 
years, midway between Boston and Cambridge, you might read on the 
front of a large and busy-looking house. the sign of “‘ Thomas Dowse, 
Leather Dresser,” and under the shadow of the lofty trees, of a pleas- 
ant day, you would sce an old man, in 
the dress of a mechanic, in his later 
years paralytic, taking the air. This 
old man, in the green-baize apron, 
had, during fifty years, been collect- 
ing one of the finest libraries in the 
country, numbering thousands of vol- 
umes, which, of rare editions, in cle- 
gant bindings, filled room after room 
of this spacious house, whose walls 
were hung, where the books allowed 
space, with choice pictures. This 
library has passed into the keeping 
of the Massachusetts Historical Socic- 
ty, and the pictures are among the 
treasures of the Boston Atheneum. 
A little farther on, just on the 
brow of the hill, as you descend tow- 
ard the college-yard, the modest dwell- 
ing of the late Hon. George Livermore 
contains the valuable collection of 
books accumulated by him during his 
life. Te was an active merchant of 
Boston, who gave his leisure hours to 
books, and not alone to buying and col- 
lecting them, but, as could be plainly 
seen in his refined and scholarly face 
and his cultivated conversation, to 


studying them as well. 
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SQUARE. 


Passing a huge Yankee-Gothie church just erected, as cold, hard, 
and raw, as cold granite and colder slate-stone could makcit, you ecme 
upon the college-yard, as it is seen in our first sketch. 

This shows but two of the buildings, being taken “ in the prime of 
summer-time,” when the elms are in full leaf and almost conceal the 
building. Within this enclosure of some twenty acres are placed all the 
buildings of the college proper. The little stone spire is that of the 
Appleton Chapel, where are held the daily morning prayers and the 
Sunday services, attended by such undergraduates and other students, 
and such professors and their families, as are of the Unitarian faith. 
The widest liberty prevails here in the matter of religious belief, 
and every student has the right to attend whatever church he or his 
parents may choose, always on condition that he attend “ stated wor- 
ship” somewhere. This chapel was 
built in 1858, from funds given by 
the late Hon. Samuel Appleton. It 
is of a light-brown stone, of some 
architectural pretensions, and not un- 
pleasing in its external efieet. With- 
in, it is cold, gloomy, and tomb-like, 
displaying to the eye of the worship- 
per many curious contrivances of 
drapery and sounding-boards, designed 
to remedy the acoustic defects of the 
building, which make it nearly impos- 
sible for the voice of the preacher to 
be heard. 

The four towers on the left of the 
picture are-those of Gore Hall, the 
present library building. This is of 
the early Yankee-Gothie style, built in 
1840, of granite, in humble imitation 
of the King’s College Chapel at Cam- 
bridge, England, and is, perhaps, 4 
near an approximation to the peerless 
beauty of that building as granite out- 
side, and lath and plaster inside, could 
at that period effect. 

The library was one of the first 
cares of John Harvard and other 
founders of the college. He gave his 
books as the nucleus of the 
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collection, and many scholars, both in America and in England, 
followed his example, so that very early in the history of the 
institution Old Harvard could boast of the finest library in the 
country. Generation after generation of her sons have always had 
muck at heart the increasing of this 
collection, which, in 1764, had reached 
the number of some five thousand 
volumes. In that year, the library 
building, Harvard Hall, then used 
temporarily for the sittings of the 
General Court, was consumed by fire, 
with all its contents, including the en- 
tire philosophical apparatus of the col- 
lege. The Provincial Legislature vot- 
ed to rebuild it at the cost of the Prov- 
ince, and the building now standing 
was immediately commenced and com- 
pleted in 1766. By legislative appro- 
priations and private benefaction a 
new collection of books was at once 
begun, and in 1790 it had increased 
to twelve thousand volumes. In 1840), 
increased to forty thousand, the libra- 
ry was removed to Gore Hall, where 
it still remains. 

Gore Hall, never very well adapted 
for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, is now too small to accommo- 
date the increasing number of the vol- 
umes of the library, which was, till 
within a very few years, the largest in 
the country; while, in many particu- 
lars, it still, perhaps, ranks as the 
first. It now numbers one hundred 
and twenty-one thousand volumes (with sixty-three thousand in the pro- 
fessional and other libraries of the college), but its annual increase is 
small, when compared with that of the Library of Congress, the Astor 
Library, or the Public Library of the city of Boston, as the funds of the 
college, applicable to general uses, are quite limited in extent. Its 
management is a little antediluvian, and does not compare favorably 
with that, for example, of the Library of Congress, which is conduct- 
ed with a quietness, promptness, and ready courtesy, worthy of imita- 
tion. 

The custodians of some libraries always remind us of a librarian 
of whom we once heard, who, when mildly reproached by a friend 
with a possible 
want of love on 
his part for his 
vocation, with a 
suggestion that 
one might have 
even a high en- 
thusiasm for the 
occupation, re- 
plied: “ But I do 
love it, more than 
any thing; I am 
full of enthusi- 
asm for it; and 
there is no place 
on earth so pleas- 
ant to me as this 
library, when I 
can come here on 
a Sunday morn- 
ing and lock 
everybody else 


out!” LIBRARY BUILDING. 


Here, also, is 
deposited the “ Gray Collection of Engravings,” bequeathed to the 
college by the late Hon. F. C. Gray; collected by him with great 
care and discrimination, and at great cost—a most valuable, and, in 
Some particulars, unique collection of the best engravings of the 


great masters of the art. As far as any present practical use of this 





APPLETON CHAPEL. 





collection is concerned, it might as well be stored in the State 
Arsenal, no adequate arrangements being made for its exhibition. 
A minute and carefully-prepared catalogue has been completed by 
the keeper, adding much to its value to students of art. 

In Gore Hall, on Commencement- 
Day and other high feast-days, is 
formed the long procession of the 
professors, students, and graduates, 
which marches around the grounds 
to the Church of the First Parish, 
hard by, a wooden Gothic edifice, of 
which the front view is presented in 
our third illustration. 

For forty years only, this church, 
which replaced the venerable meet- 
ing-house of a century old, has re- 
sounded with the Commencement elo- 
quence of the Harvard Alumni. The 
“ Memorial Hall,” about to be erected 
in memory of the sons of the college 
who fell during the late war, will, 
on its completion, be in future the 
scene of these youthful triumphs and 
of the college dinners; and, if the 
design is carried out, it will add 
much to the somewhat meagre archi- 
tectural effect of the college build- 
ings. 

This by way of episode in our 
Beyond the library, and 
close upon the street as we go on, is 
“Boylston Hall,” a plain, granite 
building, of the style of architecture 
generally devoted now to the con- 
struction of jails, used as a chemical laboratory and museum for the 
anatomical collections of Professor Jeffries Wyman, the distinguished 


journey. 


physiologist. 

Separated by a few feet only, is “ Gray’s Hall,” a dormitory erected 
by the Hon. William Gray within a few years, to meet the increasing 
necd for more living accommodations for undergraduates within the 
college walls. 

All the buildings of the college bear the name of some benefactor 
whose munificence has given the funds by which they have been 
erected, This, the last built, attests the generosity of a still living 
soa of Harvard, who may for many years survive to receive the grati- 
tude of those 
whom his liber- 
ality has served, 

An ancient 
two-story wood- 
en building next 
this, | gambrel- 
roofed, and 
spreading over a 
good deal of 
ground, was for 
many years the 
house of the 
president of the 
college. Built in 
1726, its hospi- 
table roof has on 
public days wel- 





comed many gen- 
erations of grad- 
uatcs and distin- 
guished 
The graceful, old- 
fashioned hospi- 
tality of the stately Josiah Quincy is fresh in the memory of thou- 
sands of Cambridge graduates, while many younger men will recail the 
courtly welcome of Edward Everett, the last president who inhabited 
On Commencement-Day, “ from time whereof tlc mem- 


guests. 


the old house. 











keeps open house to all comers; and many will recall the last recep- 
tion of Mr. Everett, on the day when Daniel Webster paid his last 
visit to the college, and will recollect Webster's imposing face and 


figure as he 
stood at the 
door of the 
drawing-room re- 
ceiving the col- 
lege guests on 
one side of the 
entrance-hall, 
while the presi- 
dent, at the oppo- 
site door, wel- 
comed them on 
the other. 

The later 
presidents have 
lived in a mod- 
est brick cottage 
on the farther 
side of the yard, 
which the la- 
mented Felton 
first dedicated to 
hospitable uses. 

This brings 


us to the point of our second illustration, which gives the view from 
the side of Harvard Square (a square unknown to geometry, being in 
the form of a triangle !), of which the college-yard makes one side, as 


seen in the sketch, and sundry shops 
compose the two others, Our view 
hardly presents the buildings with suf- 
ficient distinctness for them to be eas 
ily identified by the reader, unless very 
familiar with the locality. He can see 
only a chimney of the old president's 
house and a glimpse of the French 
roof of Gray’s Hall, while the trees 
almost entirely hide from view the 
Dane Law-school, built in 1832, whose 
facade is given below, showing a 
Grecian front, with a sort of transept 
in the rear, erected in 1844, to accom- 
modate the increasing throng of stu- 
dents then attracted from every part 
of the United States by the brilliant 
lectures of the late Judge Story. 

Our view is taken from the horse- 
ear office, which in former days was 
the bar-room of Willard’s Tavern, 
where many steaming bowls of punch 


DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
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with punch.” 
seem, was far too stringent a law for that day; for, in June, 1761, 


LAWRENCE 


were brewed and passed through the 
slide to the sitting-room in the rear, 
to quench the thirst of many succeed. 
ing classes of students. In those days 
was no prohibitory law, and no State 
constable had come upon the scene to 
interrupt the jovial festivities, memo. 
ries of which still linger around that 
room, from which are now dispensed 
checks to Mount Auburn, and where 
the gains of the railroad company ar 
received and computed. The “unco 
gude” may perhaps say that tickets to 
that pleasant rural cemetery were dis- 
pensed with greater certainty in the old 
time under the practices of which we 
have spoken. But, clearly, opinions 
differ; for, in April, 1759, the over- 
seers formally recommended to th 
corporation a “repeal of the law pro- 
hibiting the drinking of punch,” and, 
in the next October, passed a vote that 
“it shall be no offence if any scholar 


shall, at Commencement, make and entertain guests at his chamber 
This limitation to the Commencement season, it would 


both boards con- 
curred in a sol- 
emn vote that 
“it should be no 
offence if the 
scholars, in a 
sober manner, 
entertain one 
another and 
strangers with 
punch, which, as 
it is now usually 
made, és no intoz- 
icating liquor r- 

The stampede 
of tnaddened cat- 
tle in our picture 
is not a freak of 
the artist’s ima- 
gination, but a 
common feature 
in this scene, 
Harvard Syuare 
being a sort of 


half-way post between the two great cattle-markets that supply 
the city of Boston and its immediate vicinity ; and the town-pump, 
conspicuous in our picture, is about the last place at which these 
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wretched animals can refresh themselves on “their way to dusty 


death.” 


Through the trees we get a little glimpse of University Hall, built 
in 1814, of white Chelmsford granite, devoted to lecture and recitation 


rooms. Before 

the building of a a 
the Appleton / 
Chapel, here was 
the College 
Chapel, which 
has been now cut 
up into smaller 
rooms for other 
purposes. 

Over the head 
of the gentle 
shepherd in our 
sketch, we see 
old “ Massachu- 
setts,” the oldest 
of our buildings, 
of three stories 
of ancient brick, 
built in 1720, 
quaint and ven- 
erable, and very 
dear to the mem- 
ories of thou- 


sands who have lived and studied in her pleasant, elm-shadowed 


rooms. On the gable toward the street is an immense sundial, 


weather-beaten and faded, so that no figures can now be deciphered 
upon its face, from which the gnomon has long ago disappeared, its 
functions superseded by the town-clock, whose ponderous bell strikes 


the hours in the church opposite. 


These rooms have since been converted into lecture-rooms, while 
those below, originally occupied, one as the chapel, and the other as 





the philosophical lecture-room, now thrown into one, and supported by 
a wilderness of slender iron pillars, make the hall used for the dinners 


of Commence- 
ment-Day and 
of other high 
= feasts. In this 
hall are collected 
the various por- 
traits of person- 
ages more or less 
intimately con- 
nected with the 
history of the 
college, its presi- 
dents, _profess- 
ors, benelae- 
tors, and distin- 
guished sons, 
done by the 
hands of the 
best artists of 
their times— 
Copley, Gilbert 
Stuart, and Peale 
—constituting 
probably as fine 


a collection of American portraits as can be found in the country. 
Very precious is this hall in the hearts of the “ girls of the period;” 
for here, on Class-Day, to the strains of bewitching waltz, polka, 
or redowa, do they dance themselves around the hearts of the young 
devotees of learning, and here have sprung the first tender shoots 


that many a time have grown and ripened into life-long love. 
The dinners referred to above are “feasts of reason” rather than 


Beyond, and parallel with Massachusetts, we see Harvard Hall, 


built in 1766, for a library and chapel, upon the site of the former 
building destroyed by fire in 1764, while occupied by the “ General 
Court” (as the Legislature of Massachusetts was then designated) 
during the prevalence of the small-pox in Boston. 


stories of this building the library 
was kept, ,until removed to Gore 
Hall. These old library-rooms are 
very precious in the memory of 
older graduates, quaint and old- 
fashioned in their architecture, the 
deep alcoves adorned by a heavy 
Grecian cornice and Ionic pilasters, 
and crowded with books. Books 
were everywhere, save where some 
choice full-length old portraits, by 
Copley or Stuart, of old benefactors 
of the college, in wigs and court- 
suits or flowered dressing - gowns, 
filled some spaces on the walis. No 
library in the country was ever, in 
all its appearance, so completely 
adapted to its uses. So far as one 
can judge from engravings, it resem- 
bled some of the old English libra- 
ries—the Bodleian, at Oxford, for 
example. Its whole atmosphere 
was redolent of books, which were 
accessible to all. No forbidding 
bars warned off trespassers; but 
all, at will, could linger in the fas- 
cinating alcoves, and browse on the 
outsides of the volumes, or at pleas- 
ure take down what struck the fan- 
cy, and delve as deeply or as long 
as inclination prompted, the only 





banquets of literal good things. 
short of the standard of excellence required by the enlightened minds 
of the revellers, were unceremoniously thrown out of the windows, 


Once, indeed, the provisions, falling 


In the upper | and they were fain to be content with “the flow of soul.” Hither, 


“ CLASS-TREE,” 
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after the exercises in the church, 
winds in tortuous folds the long 
procession of hungry graduates, of 
which Lowell has said, “Since in 
the academic processions the class- 
es are ranked in the order of their 
graduation, and he has the _ best 
chance at the dinner who has the 
fewest teeth to eat it with, so, by 
degrees, there springs up a compe- 
tition in longevity, the prize con- 
tended for being the oldest surviv- 
ing graduateship.” 

Of late years, things are better 
managed, and, under the inspiring 
presidency of a gallant youth, who 
was of the staff of Meade, the young- 
er classes, among whom are the boys 
who fought with Grant and Burnside 
and Farragut and Sheridan and Meade, 
in a smaller hall, sing their camp- 
songs and fight their battles over 
again around the table. 

Beyond, standing farther back, is 
“ Hollis,” erected in 1763, in front 
of which stands the “ Liberty-Tree,” 
around which on Class-Day—now the 
great day of the year here, for the 
old-time glory of Commencement has 
departed—the graduating class whirl 
in frantic rings at the close of the 


limit being the warning proclamation of the old janitor that the hour | long day of pleasure and flirtation, sing the class-ode, hand-in-hand, 


of closing had come. Who of the graduates of Quincy’s time can 
forget “ Paddy Cannon” and his cheery announcement, “ One o’clock, 


yn 


gentlemen ! 


and climb madly, raised on each other’s shoulders, to clutch at the 
garland of bright flowers which, high up, has been wreathed around 
the mighty trunk, each striving to secure some of the precious flowers 
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to give to some dear fair one looking on in memory of one happy 
day. 

Not long ago, Class-Day was celebrated by the graduating class 
alone, draining huge pails of punch in jovial companionship, that not 
seldom ended in a drunken debauch, around this same tree; but the 
class of 1838, to which the poet Lowell, and the sculptor Story, and 
other congenial souls, belonged, took upon them to change all this, 
and, from that day to the present, all that is beautiful and lovely and 
fascinating in the fair sex of this vicinage takes part in the joyous 
festivities of the day. After the oration and poem have been heard 
in the church, and the “spreads” of the hospitable graduates have 
disappeared from the groaning tables in their rooms, the whole gay 
and gallant company betake themselves to the close-shaven lawn under 
the spreading elms within the yard (or in the halls, as we have said 
above), and, to the sounds of witching music, spend some hours in the 
bewildering fascinations of the dance. Then comes the procession of 
the class, who cheer in turn every building, and every professor and 
tutor, with enthusiasm varying according to the esteem and affection 
(or the reverse) in which each is held by them. Then comes the final 
dance around the tree (for which manly vigor is requisite), which the 
fairer sex witnesses from the safe outlooks of the windows of the sur- 

‘rounding buildings, which present a gay spectacle of bright dresses, 
gay ribbons, sweet flowers, and sweeter faces, beaming with delight 
and pleasure as they look down on the exciting scene below. This is 
the moment somewhat feebly set forth in our sketch of the “ Class- 
tree.” 

On a line with “ Hollis ” stands “ Stoughton,” built in 1805, both 
of them being occupied as dormitories, and, in front of them, “ Hol- 
den Chapel.” a small brick edifice, built originally, in 1747, for a 
chapel, but afterward used as lecture-rooms. Here, during many years, 
Dr. J. W. Webster instructed the undergraduates in chemistry, and 
Dr. John C. Warren, the famous surgeon, delivered his lectures on 
anstomy. A devoted enthusiast for his profession, the latter enlivened 
his lectures with many anecdotes relating to the personal peculiarities 
ot the individuals whose remains, prepared by different processes of 
science, he was accustomed to exhibit to his audience. So far, indeed, 
did his enthusiasm for science carry him, that, in pursuance of the 
provisions of his last will, his own remains have been in like manner 
prepared, and may be seen by the curious in a scientific museum 
founded by him in the city of Boston. 

The pediment of the front of Holden Chapel is adorned by the 
curiously-carved armorial bearings of its founder, and attracts much 
attention in an age little conversant with the herald’s science. 

At right angles with Stoughton, on the third side of the enclos- 
ure of the yard, stands “ Holworthy Hall,” a more modern dormitory, 
erected, in 1812,from the proceeds of a lottery authorized by the Le- 
gislature, four stories in height, facing pleasantly toward the south, 
whose elegant apartments are more coveted than the simpler accom- 
modations of the older buildings. This,on the evening of Class- 
Day, after the reception at the president’s, is brightly illuminated, and 
its rooms are filled, as well as those of the other buildings, with the 
students and their friends, listening to the part-songs of the Glee Club, 
alternating with the music of the band; while the lawns and walks 
are crowded with promenaders, who come from far and near to enjoy 
the entertainment. And this ends the festivities of Class-Day. 

This brings us to the Appleton Chapel, which we have already 
described, and of which the front view is given in our fourth sketch. 

The fourth side of the college-yard is devoted to the pleasant resi- 
dences of some of the professors, whigh occupy the ground until it 
shall be required for more permanent buildings for the use of the col- 
lege. The last of these houses is that now occupied by the president, 
which stands nearly at our starting-point shown in the first of our 
illustrations. 

So far, our description includes all the buildings of the college 
proper, and contained within the enclosure known as the college-yard. 
The yard itself is carpeted with a green, close-cut lawn, and deeply 
shaded by towering elms, not a few of which must date back to the 
very earliest days of the college, and may have been seen by John 
Harvard and “ Caleb Cheeshahteaumuck, Indus,” one of the aborigines, 
whose name appears on the “ Triennial Catalogue” among the ste/ligeri 
of the class of 1665. It would be hard to find a place more quiet and 
lovely, adapted to study, than this pleasant seclusion, and the years 
passed here are treasured during life by the student as among the hap- 
piest and best. But the walls of these old buildings have looked on 








other scenes. Long ago, at midnight, they echoed the tramp of Lord 
Percy’s red-coats, as they marched up to Lexington and Concord, on 
that weary march from which so many of them never returned. A 
few years later, and they looked down upon the white tents of the 
Continental Army that camped upon Cambridge Common, many of 
its officers being quartered within the college-buildings. The patriotic 
traditions of these days have ever lingered around these old walls, 
and in 1861 Old Harvard sent scores of her sons straight from her 
shades to fight and die at Bull Run and Chancellorsville, at Antietam 
and Gettysburg; while her older graduates were found in every rank, 
from private and common seaman to that of major-general and rear. 
admiral, and the roll of honor of her sons, appended to her catalogue, 
embraces nine hundred and thirty-eight names, of whom one hundred 
and seventeen died in the service. 

On the opposite side of the street from Holworthy stands the 
Lawrence Scientific School, founded in 1847 by the late Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence. The building, as shown in our illustration, is but one wing 
of the entire structure as it will be, when completed, according to its 
original design. It contains the required lecture-rooms and a com 
plete chemical laboratory. 

Between this building and the college-yard is a triangular enclosure, 
bearing the classic appellation of the “Delta.” This was for many 
years the college play-ground, where, in past time, were waged many 
heroic contests at foot-ball between the freshmen, on their first day of 
college-life, and the sophomores—contests almost invariably ending in 
the victory of the older and more experienced combatants ; for com- 
bats, of late years, they became, rather than sport, so that the custom 
is now more honored in the breach than in the observance. This field, 
bounded by streets on each side, lined with ancient elms, has been 
fixed upon as the site for the Memorial Hall, the building of which will 
be probably begun in the spring, and, if completed according to the 
design of the architects, will add a unique and beautiful feature to the 
architecture of Cambridge. 

At the head of the Delta (no longer used as a play-ground, the 
base-ball matches, in which the Harvards are no mean proficients, hav- 
ing been transferred to another field), a pretty avenue, lined with four 
rows of trees, leads to Divinity Hall, of which we present a view, 
where the theological professors (of the Unitarian faith) dispense their 
instructions. Besides the necessary lecture-rooms, library, and chapel, 
this building accommodates all the theological students, and some 
others, with lodging-rooms, which are among the pleasantest in Cam- 
bridge. This hall was built in 1826. . 

A few steps beyond, on the opposite side of the avenue, stands the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology, the creation of the greatest of liv- 
ing naturalists, Louis Agassiz, whose persuasive powers have, year by 
year, drawn from the not unwilling purses of private benefactors, and 
from the treasury of the Commonwealth, the funds requisite for erect- 
ing the building and maintaining its unrivalled collections. We use 
this word advisedly, for, in some departments, even the great museums 
of Europe are inferior to this. The building has been begun on a 
comprehensive plan, looking to future wants, and not upon the theory, 
so universally followed in this country, that a year or two must see a 
building finished from its corner-stone to its highest pinnacle. So this 
edifice, large as it is, is but a part of one of the wings of the contem- 
plated building. Already, however, the vast collections made by the 
untiring energy of Professor Agassiz, who by his lectures in every 
part of the country has inspired not a little of his own enthusiasm 
among those with whom he has thus been brought in contact, crowd 
the building in every nook and corner, so that innumerable and most 
valuable specimens are packed away out of sight for lack of room and 
means to arrange and display them. The museum was founded in 
1859. The Governor and certain other high officers of the State are, 
ex ofiiciis (with some elective members), the trustees, whose meetings 
are’ held in the Governor’s council-chamber, at the State-house in Bos- 
ton. They report to the Legislature, which once during every session 
visits the museum in a body, when an explanation of its objects and 
collections is made by Professor Agassiz, who is, of course, the cu- 
rator. Courses of lectures are delivered by him to students of natural 
history; and the building is open, with its systematically-arranged 
collections, at all times, to all comers. 

The late George Peabody, whose princely gifts will ever keep his 
memory green in both hemispheres, endowed “The Peabody Museum 
of American Archeology and Ethnology ;” but no building has yet 
been erected, as the provisions of the deed of trust require that the 
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museum shall not be undertaken till the sixty thousand dollars de- 
voted to it shall reach the sum of at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. No professor has yet been appointed, so that the income of the 
funds provided for his support have thus far been appropriated, in 
accordance with the directions of the founder, to the care and increase 
of the collections. 

The School of Mining and Practical Geology, established within the 
last three years, has no building specially devoted to its uses. The 
faculty of this school includes some of the most eminent professors in 
the country, and the school will take a high rank among similar insti- 
tutions. During the past summer one of its classes pursued its studies 
in an excursion among the mines of Lake Superior, and in making 
a topographical and geological survey of the South Park of the Rocky 
Mountains and its vicinity. 

Retracing our steps through Divinity Avenue, we catch sight of 
the Gymnasium, a queer-looking, octagonal brick building, erected 
about ten years ago, and containing all the necessaries of a well- 
appointed gymnasium, with a competent instructor. This is open to 
all members of the university, and its salutary effects are conspicu- 
ously evident in the improved physique of the students in all its de- 
partments. 

Half a mile away from the other college buildings stands the As- 
tronomical Observatory, on the highest ground in Cambridge, in an 
enclosure of some six acres. In the central tower, named in honor of 
Hon. David Sears, of Boston, who was the chief benefactor of the ob- 
servatory, is the great “refractor,” of fifteen and a half inches diame- 
ter, ranking as one of the finest telescopes in the world. This was 
mounted in 1847, and, since then, in the hands of the Bonds, father 
and sons, has been assiduously devoted to its noble uses; and the 
observations and discoveries made by its directors, have won for them 
an honorable position among the astronomers of the world. 

Other fine instruments complete the equipment of this observa- 
tory, which holds the first rank in this country, from the perfection 
of its apparatus and the eminence of its directors. Many ingenious 
contrivances were the invention of the Bonds; others were invented 
by the now famous Alvan Clark, the self-taught maker of telescopes, 
whose instruments rival the works of the best European makers. This 
remarkable man, a portrait-painter by profession, is also a Cambridge 
man, and his little observatory and factory of telescopes may be seen 
near the banks of the Charles River, in Cambridgeport. The instru- 
ments made by him are known to astronomers, both in this country 
and in Europe, while his own remarkable natural powers as an observer 
havegiven him high rank among astronomers. 

The foundation of this observatory was, for many years, a favorite 
object with the late John Quincy Adams, who retained to the end of 
his long life an undiminished interest in his Alma Mater, of whom he 
was one of the most distinguished sons. Josiah Quincy, also, both 
during his presidency of the college (in which the observatory was 
built), and to the time of his death, at the age of over ninety years, 
was one of the foremost of its friends and benefactors. 

Opposite the Observatory is the Botanic Garden, the establishment 
of which was initiated as long ago as 1783, and which was intended 
to be a complete and systematic collection of trees, plants, and shrubs, 
from all parts of the world. In 1805 a fund was raised for the foun- 
dation of a professorship of natural history, and in 1807 this site was 
obtained, the buildings erected, and the garden and greenhouses 
started. For many years the Botanic Garden was much visited by 
the people of Boston, but subsequently it ceased to be a curiosity, 
and, by reason of inadequate provision for its support, it went to decay. 
But since the professorship has been filled by the distinguished bota- 
nist who now holds it, the garden has again bloomed with rare flowers, 
and become an attractive place to be seen by the visitor to Cambridge, 
and bids fair to be hereafter an institution worthy of the intentions of 
its founders. 

As we return toward the college, we sec the most beautiful of all 
the buildings in Cambridge, “St. John’s Memorial Chapel,” the chapel 
of the Episcopal Theological School, which is one of the collateral off- 
shoots of the university. This is.one of the most charming church 
edifices in the country, built by Robert M. Mason, of Boston, in 
memory of his wife, children, and parents, and given by him to this 
school, “to be perpetually maintained as its chapel.” The school 
itself was established only two years since, by the munificent donation 
of Benjamin T. Reed, an old merchant of Boston. No buildings have 
as yet been erected for its use, except this chapel, an English Gothic 





edifice, of a warm-colored stone from Roxbury (known as pudding 
stone), mixed with freestone. The generous donor has done no half- 
way work, but, from turret to foundation-stone, this chapel is in every 
point complete. The stained memorial windows (the principal are in 
memory of Jeremiah Mason, the great lawyer, contemporary, and rival 
at the bar, of Daniel Webster) are among the best in this country. 

Can any better evidence be offered of the truly catholic and libera 
spirit in which this university is carried on than this fact, that it em 
braces two schools of theology, so opposite in faith as these, the one 
Unitarian, where already generations of the most distinguished preach- 
ers of that denomination have received their professional education, 
and this, of which the Episcopal bishop of the diocese is president of 
the Board of Visitors ? 

In time, a library and other needful buildings will be erected upon 
these grounds, which are among the most beautiful in the town, and 
but a short distance from the college buildings, on the well-known 
road to Mount Auburn. 

The “ Medical College” and the “ Dental School” are in Boston, 
for convenience of access to the various hospitals and public insti- 
tutions. The professors are among the most eminent practitioners 
in the city, and the lectures have been, for more than half a century, 
attended by students from every part of the country. The building is 
seen as you cross the bridge, returning to Boston, and is memorable 
as the scene of the terrible tragedy so famous in the annals of crime, 
in which Dr. George Parkman, who gave the land on which it stands, 
was murdered by Dr. Webster, one of the professors of the college. 

We have thus completed our sketch of the buildings of- Harvard 
University. Its officers of instruction and government number nearly 
one hundred, and the number of students in its various departments, 
whose names are given on the catalogue of the current academical 
year, are eleven hundred and seven. It remains for us to give some 
brief account of the organization of the university, and something of 
the other noteworthy facts connected with Cambridge. 

The governing body of the university is the “ Corporation,” whose 
legal title is “The President and Fellows of Harvard College,” com- 
posed of the president, five fellows, and the treasurer, a self-perpetu- 
ating body, who hold the property of the university, make all appoint- 
ments, and prescribe the rules for the governing of its several depart- 
ments. The acts of the corporation are subject to the approval of the 
Board of Overseers, which is now a body of thirty members, five of 
whom are elected annually for a term of six years, by the whole body 
of the alumni, at an election held on Commencement-Day. The over- 
seers were formerly made up of the Governor and certain high officers 
of the Commonwealth, ex officio, with a number of other persons who, 
at different periods, have been elected in various modes; of late years, 
by the Legislature. The combined wisdom of this body, however, 
failed to give to the university the kind of rulers most for its benefit, 
the annual ticket being made up mainly, as it would seem, for the pur- 
pose of electing a member from every known political and religious 
organization (save always Roman Catholics), and the result was any 
thing but beneficial to the prosperity of the college. The present sys 
tem throws the election of this important board upon the most com 
petent constituency that can be found, by whom it has now been wholly 
renewed in this mode, and is composed of men known to those who 
elect them, and zealous to devote themselves to the highest and best 
interests of their Alma Mater. 

Though the college has been thus separated from its life-long con- 
nection with the State, the Governor still preserves the ancient cus- 
tom of visiting it in state on the day of the annual Commencement, 
which, in earlier times, before the observance of the Fourth of July, 
was the great public holiday of Massachusetts, when all business was 
suspended. The banks and custom-house are still closed upon that 
day, a relic of old customs, which must not a little perplex some young 
embryo merchants, who perhaps have hardly heard of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

The Governor of the Commonwealth, with his military staff, and 
other officers of state, still rides to Cambridge with the escort of a 
troop of cavalry, as he did of old; but all the other glories of the 
day, as a public holiday, have vanished. In the old time, the whole 
population of the vicinage came to Cambridge, the Common was cov- 
ered with tents and booths of every variety of size and every variety 
of attraction, of which no solitary survivor may now be seen. Lowell, 
in his “Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” gives some account of the 
Commencement splendors of those days, which have gone forever. 
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The Common was, in Revolutionary days, the camp-ground of the 
Continental Army, and beneath a venerable, wide-spreading elm, which 
still stands on its western side, Washington first drew his sword as its 
commander, and in a stately mansion, not far distant, his headquar- 
ters were established during many months. Another immense old 
house on the road to Boston was the headquarters of General Putnam, 
at the time of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

At a later day, the weather-beaten tents of the captive army of Bur- 
goyne covered the Common, and its officers were quartered in the ele- 
gant mansions, sequestered from the old Tory grandees, who then in- 
habited Cambridge, which still line the Mount-Auburn road, after you 
leave the college-grounds, The narrative of the Baroness de Riedesel 
—wife of one of the Hessian generals, whose name, written with a dia- 
mond on a window-pane, may still be seen in the house now occupied 
by John Brewster, Esq., where they were quartered—gives interesting 
accounts of these early days. Indeed, Cambridge abounds in these 
memorials of the days of the Revolution. In many places are still 
to be seen the old lines of the earthworks of the Continental Army, 
fast disappearing, however, as the waste places fill up with houses and 
gardens. 

One other building in Cambridge, now venerable in years (for this 
country)—Christ Church—stands on the west side of the Common, 
next to the church where the Commencement exercises are held, and 
separated from it by the ancient graveyard, thickly planted with mon- 
uments, where lie all the departed worthies of the old time. The in- 
scriptions on these stones date back almost to the first settlement of 
the town, and many quaint tombstones and monuments perpetuate, in 
sounding Latin phrases, the learning and virtues of departed presi- 
dents and professors of the college, or the respectability and high- 
standing of the old colonial grandees, whose remains moulder under 
more ambitious monuments. Christ Church was built in 1761, and 
has always been considered as a rare specimen of tasteful and appro- 
priate church architecture. In the Revolutionary times, this edifice 
was occupied by troops, and the pipes of the old organ, built in Lon- 
don by the famous Snetzter, were melted into bullets. Its low, square 
tower, containing a fine chime of thirteen bells, has, for more than a 
century, been a familiar landmark to the traveller entering Cambridge 
in any direction. These churches, on either side of the graveyard, are 
the ones referred to by Holmes, in his lines— 


“ Like sentinel and nun, they keep 
Their vigil on the green.” 


. 

Besides the distinguished men of science whom the college sum- 
mons at her call, Cambridge is the home of three of the foremost of 
American poets—Longfellow, Lowell, and Holmes. The venerable 
house which was the birthplace of the latter, stands in a picturesque 
and shady corner, opposite the college-yard, looking out upon the Com- 
mon and the churches and graveyard of which we have just spoken. 
His father, a former minister of the town, was also distinguished as 
the author of the “ American Annals,” a standard work of early Amer- 
ican history. His house was the Revolutionary headquarters of Gen- 
eral Ward. 

Prof. Lowell (for all of the triad of poets are, or have been, pro- 
fessors in the university) lives in a fine old house, situated about half- 
way between the village and Mount Auburn, in the midst of a large 
enclosure, well shaded in by venerable trees, which the poet tenderly 
cherishes, for here, under their shadow, he was born, and here, what 
is rare in this country, he still in middle life has remained to this day. 

The fine old mansion of which we have already spoken as having 





been the headquarters of Washington, is an object of interest to all | 
visitors, naturally attracting attention from its size and elegance of | 
design, and its spacious grounds, apart from the patriotic associations | 


that have for years made it almost a sacred spot in the eyes of all. 
This interesting house has been preserved unchanged since the days 
when the great Father of his Country dwelt within its walls, and, with 
anxious heart, walked in the old box-lined paths of its spacious gar- 
dens. Still, overshadowed by some of the old elms that sheltered him, 
it stands, not a ruin, like his own Mount Vernon, but at this day one 
of the most elegant mansions, in all its appointments, that is any- 
where to be found. 

And well may it be so preserved; for, during many years, it has 
been the property and the home of Longfellow, who, in the judgment 
of the world, stands among the foremost of the poets of cur time. As 
his residence it has gained a new fame, and another claim to venera- 
tion in the hearts of Americans. Long may it be his home, in his 


reverent hands secure from alteratiun or ruin, while preserved by his 
pious care ! 

The works of all these poets are full of allusions to the localities 
of Cambridge, that are quickly detected by those who are familiar with 
them, and give to such readers a special and delightful charm. The 
traveller in the horse-cars passes under the boughs of Longfellow’s 
“spreading chestnut-tree,” but the “village smithy” has disappeared, 
to give place to a modern house, whose builder, with a rare sentiment 
of deference to the poet, has “spared the tree ” which his verses have 
made famous. 

So, too, in many of the verses of Lowell and of Holmes, do we find 
graceful word-pictures of the scenes and associations among which 
they have been born and lived. 

We have thus sketched some of the external features that make 
up the surroundings of Harvard University, which presents to the stu- 
dent a home unsurpassed in its attractions, as well as in the advan. 
tages offered, by any college in the country. Under its new president, 
Charles W. Eliot, a graduate of the class of 1853, and just inaugurated 
the youngest man ever elevated to this high and responsible office, a 
new career of prosperity seems to open to the venerable university, 
which, mindful that more than two centuries have passed over her 
head, seems to be seeking out new methods, adapted to the changing 
times, but ever faithful to the motto of her seal, “ Veritas,” and dedi- 
cated, as in the past, “‘ Christo et Ecclesiz.” 





GUNNISON’S BLUNDER. 


DON’T think there was a single fellow in the office who did not 
know of Gunnison’s awful blunder at least three days before any 
of the firm. He told us of his own accord, for, he said, it was scream- 
ing and shouting inside of him, and he must let it out to some one 
It was bad enough, to be sure. I think there were six cases in all, in- 
voiced at something like sixty-five hundred dollars ; these poor Gumi- 
son had got aboard the wrong ship, and what made the matter partic. 
ularly blue was the fact that they were intended for new customers, 
whom our firm was very anxious to please. We kept quiet, of course, 
for nobody was flunky enough to let it out for the sake of seeing the 
fuss; and, besides, we had a hope that the goods might arrive safely 
and be transshipped to the place where they belonged, and no one be 
the wiser until they were safe in the hands of the consignees, and then 
for that reason the mistake might appear in a less awkward light. 
At the end of the fourth anxious day—for Gunnison was in_a terri- 
rible fidget, as the goods were not insured a dollar by this line—the 
news came that the Spartan had gone to the bottom in a gale off Hat- 





teras. 

Pale as a ghost, and trembling in every joint, Gunnison went into 
the private office to make a clean breast of the whole affair, while we 
sat on our stools with beating hearts, listening to the exclamations of 
astonishment and anger which made themselves heard through the 
glass partition. 

Widden whispered over to me that “he doubted the whole thing 
from begining to end ; he did not believe the goods were out of the city, 
but that they were concealed in Gunnison’s lodgings, behind the plas- 
tering or up the chimney ; he believed it was a regular put-up job all 
around, for no born man could be so outrageously stupid.” 

Widden was always doubting somebody or thing, so none of us 
paid much attention to what he said, excepting Jarvis, the custom- 
house clerk, who nearly fell off his stool (he told us the round was 
slippery, but we found out afterward there were no rounds in his 
stool; besides, he had his feet on a letter-box). He told Widden that 
he had best quit talking in that fashion, as he might get himself into 
trouble. 

In half an hour Mr. Hoxie, the best liked of the junior partners, 
came into our office, looking a great deal more sorry than angry. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, speaking quite low, “I suppose you all know 
of the affair that Mr. Gunnison has just made us acquainted with. We 
are sorry that it has happened, as it must deprive us of his services 
hereafter. We wish very much indeed that you would treat him with 
every kindness and consideration possible, as his lack of care has 
nothing to do with his gentlemanly conduct, which I am sure we all 
remember pleasantly. Try and make him feel as comfortable about 
the matter as you can.” 

We were only too glad to help poor Gunnison out of his trouble, if 
even only this much, and we all heartily gave the promise. 
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Presently out he came, looking very dejected, and stood a moment 
or two with his hands deep in his pockets, gazing silently up at the 
clear sky over the court-yard. 

He was a thick-necked, well-shaped, blue-eyed Englishman, who 
came among us only a year before, but who had made us all fast 
frends in spite of the trifling burr on his tongue, and his headlong 
championship of his native island. Some of the fellows stick to it to 
this day that his eyes filled up as he stood at the window, but his 
voice was strong and steady enough when he turned around, though I 
fancied he had a sort of despairing look in his face. 

He went to his desk, and, opening the drawers, made a little pile 
on the lid, of all his property—a penknife, a pretty inkstand, a pen- 
wiper, an eraser, and a bundle of letters; these he wrapped up in a 
bit of paper, we looking on all the while without the heart to say 
a word. Then he put on his coat and took his hat from off the 
nail, and, after fumbling it in his hands for a while, he looked up at 
us with a smile that came very hard : 

“Tt’s all over with, boys, and they’ve given me the sack, and 
so would I if I had been in their places.—Good-by to you all. They 
didn’t break out much, though I wish they had; I'd have felt much 
better if they’d been a little more savage—I am sad at going away 
from you all, but as for leaving and being turned out—why, I’m 
well used to it—my old enemy that I’ve fought and fought for 
years, has got me down again—I mean my carelessness.—Good-by— 
good-by.” 

We all gave him our hands silently, but very warmly, which made 
him look a little brighter as he turned toward the door. As he 
closed it behind him, and we heard the echo of his footsteps on 
the creaking stairs, we had a feeling of loneliness come over us 
all that we had never felt before. When he got into the street and 
looked back, and waved his hand at us, and walked quickly and 
bravely into the crowd, -we wondered if either of us would have 
borne his disgrace as well, and we felt a little shame at having no 
trouble to fight, as he had, and wished a hundred times that we 
could be with him again. 

The wish was gratified sooner than we expected, for late in the 
lay a fellow came into the office with a letter directed to “ Either of 
the Boys,” and in Gunnison’s own clear hand. Widden advised us 
to toss it into the grate without opening it, as he doubted if it had any 
good in it, and was probably only a begging request from Gunni- 
son, for one of us to go bail for him, as he had no doubt thought 
it best to give himself up to the officers of the law. 

We paid no attention to this stuff, of course, and opened the 
note. It read thus: 


“BATTLES AND THE REST OF you: I wish you would come to my 
chambers to-night at eight sharp. My brother says he can justify 
cakes and ale, even under the present circumstances, though I’m 
blessed if I see how—at any rate, come. 

~ 5 oe Yours as ever, 

“ Gunnison.” 

“There’s barefaced impudence!” said Widden, disagreeably. 

“There’s something to eat and drink in it, impudence or not, so 
I'm going,” retorted Battles. That being the sentiment all around, 
we all accepted, including even Widden. Jarvis said he had some 
doubts whether or not he would be in town, but finally signed the 
answer. 

Jarvis was one of the favorites in the office, for he was quiet 
and polite in his manners, and never had much to say in any dis- 
pute or contention that arose among us, though there was quite a 
difference between his behavior and his dress, which last was about 
the reverse of the other, being a little boisterous in style. He had 
more regard for colors than any one I ever knew. Pearl trousers, a 
dun shooting-jacket, black waistcoat, gray felt hat, and blue tie, to say 
nothing of yellow gold chain and seals, would put him in affection 
with himself on the sloppiest day in midwinter, while no two days 
Passed but he tried the effect of a new combination. It must have 
cost him much more than his salary amounted to, but he would 
partly own up to three or four rich uncles in the flour-trade, when 
We pressed him hard, though his father kept a ten-pin alley. He 
had a direct, civil way with him, and we never spoke of his dress 
except in chaff, which he used to take without even a show of temper 
or vexation, either from good-nature or policy—we could never de- 
cide which, 





We fixed on a rendezvous at a little bake-shop a block or two away 
from Gunnison’s, and by five minutes of eight we had all assembled 
with the exception of Jarvis, and, the time being nearly up, we went 
on without him. We found our host in first-rate chambers up two 
flights. He received us heartily, and showed us into a room which we 
took to be his parlor. At the first sight of us he missed Jarvis, and 
asked for him with a shade of anxiety in his voice and manner, but 
we assured him he would be along presently, and he said no more 
about him, but gave us seats around the open fire. We noticed that 
the chairs were arranged for six, three on each side, with room for 
another seat directly in front of the grate. Gunnison exchanged a 
few words with us, and, after putting us quite at our ease, wen. into 
an adjoining room to—as he said—fetch his brother. While we were 
wondering why he didn’t come alone, Gunnison returned, pushing be- 
fore him an easy-chair with very high arms, and a very thick, soft 
cushion. On this was seated, cross-legged, a boy of about thirteen. 
He had long, light hair kept behind his ears, blue eyes, a remarkably 
thin face, a clear skin, and a pointed lower jaw. fis hands were 
also long and thin, and he allowed them to rest over his knees in such 
a way that the sleeves of his jacket barely covered his elbows. 

He glanced sharply at each of us as Gunnison pushed him into the 
place for the seventh chair, and said to his brother, in French : 

“It was neither of these.” 

“No, there is one yet to come.—My brother, gentlemen,” added 
Gunnison, by way of introduction, turning to us. 

“ Yes, yes, I’m his bandy-legged, talkative, musical brother,” an- 
swered the other, very rapidly. In speaking he moved no part of 
his body but his eyes and mouth, keeping his head in one position, 
Gunnison, with an air that gave the idea that he had wound his 
brother up and had nothing more to do, seated himself next him 
and prepared to listen : 

“ Although I’m the smallest, I’m much the best brother of the two, 
for he is exceedingly stupid and clumsy, and I am clever. I have 
all the spirit, the élan, the nerve—he, all the mishaps, rebuffs, and 
raps. After he makes a fiasco, I am looked to, to prime him up. He 
failed in cotton-brokerage in Liverpool—I brushed him up. He then 
tried his brains at keeping books for a tobacco concern; they turned 
him out in a week, and I brushed him up again. Then he became 
private secretary to an agricultural lord, and failed as usual, and I 
brushed him up again. Then there came private banking, hides dnd 
leather, cioperative bakery; and then we put the ocean between 
ourselves and his miserable reputation. But it is no use—no use— 
the great lubber comes home again with his inkstand, pen-wiper 
and eraser —a parcel that I’ve seen on similar occasions at least 
twenty times before.” 

Led by Gunnison, who seemed to enjoy the whole affair, we burst 
into a roar of laughter at the queer, half-vexed, half-smiling face of 
the speaker. We had hardly finished, when there came a rap at the 
door, and Gunnison, with a pinch at his brother’s arm, jumped up and 
opened it. It was Jarvis, in all the colors of the rainbow. 

He took a chair assigned him on the right of the fire. As he seated 
himself, the cripple’s eyes, which had been fixed on a print over the 
mantel, fell upon his face for a bare instant, and then wandered off to 
the blazing coals. No sign seemed to pass between the two brothers, 
and we soon got started again upon one of the pleasantest evenings 
we ever passed. The cripple made only one remark that I did not 
understand, and that was about putting some fuel on the grate, when 
it was already heaped. 

It was quite entertainment enough to hear him talk, without hav- 
ing recourse to cards, and so nobody seemed impatient as the hours 
slipped away, and found us still sitting in the same semicircle, listening 
to the strange flow of fun and queerness that came from Gunnison’s 
brother. Now -it was a rattling joke, then a mimicry, then a high- 
flown tirade, then a quotation, all delivered without a single gesture or 
movement, barring the glances of the eyes and parting and closing of 
the lips. 

At ten a steaming bowl of punch was set on a table in on: 
midst, at which the cripple looked with unusual satisfaction, while his 
brother ladled us out our glasses. Cake and cigarettes were passed 
around, and we drank the first toast standing, and with cheers, It 
was given to the “eternal confusion of stupidity,” and offered by 
Gunnison. 

Jarvis applauded vociferously, and called for music, which demand 
we indorsed by rattling our glasses on the table. 
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“Well, then, music it shall be,” said the cripple. “Fetch my 
darling, Bob.” 

While Gunnison was absent, his brother took advantage of the 
moment to give us some information, which, judging from his manner, 
he had intended giving us before, but had been prevented by some 
circumstance : 

** Yes, as I’ve told you, I’m musical. Deuced lucky it is, too ; just 
think of two stomachs and backs depending upon the labor of a man 
liable to be impaled by one of his own blunders at any moment! He’s 
good for nothing but a subject to hope about. Now,Iam. I can 
play. Ido play. It’s low, to be sure. I’m neither in an orchestra 
or a quadrille-band, but in a miserable, tawdry cellar, where you find 
sailors. I am one of the elements of a spree, but they pay me two 
dollars and a half a night of five hours’ length.” 

At this point Gunnison returned with a violin-case, which he placed 
in his brother’s lap, who took from it, very carefully, a dark, old-look- 
ing instrument, which he handled with an endearing tenderness. He 
seemed tempted at once to play, as his fingers sought the strings, and 
he half-raised it, but hesitated, and finally laid it across his lap, 
and put the case on the floor. 

Then he commenced, and gave us, in a laughing, jerky way, a his- 
tory of his day’s duty, branching off now and then to make a fling at 
his brother, whom he caressed while he chaffed, and who seemed to 
consider his weaknesses a fair stock to draw upon for the amusement 
of the party. 

He spoke to neither of us in particular, but seemed to look at us 
systematically, commencing on his right hand, and, going down that 
row, would cross and take the left hand back, and then commence 
over again. At last he seemed to draw toward a conclusion : 

“T don’t really play as I should play if it were not a matter of 
dollars and cents. I fiddle—that’s the truth of it—I fiddle. But I 
fiddle well, and I work the miscellaneous, tarry, stamping, disreputable 
set into a glorious frenzy with the way I rattle off the dance-music. I 
wear green goggles, but, ugly as it makes me, I have plenty of friends 
among the dregs, and, although I am behind a wooden grating, there’s 
not a party who comes into the den to spend his dollars, or to squan- 
der his time, or to keep an assignation with a rascal, but I see, and, 
what is more, know.” 

Here the cripple emptied his glass, and ordered his brother to fill 
up ‘all around, which he did, in silence; while we, also silent, from 
the unusual intonation and sobriety of the last few words, sat finger- 
ing our glasses and furtively glancing at one another, wondering what 
was coming next, 

“ Besides being one of the elements of a spree, I am a sort of sup- 
plementary, general conscience for the poor devils who have none of 
their own, a kind of soul-screw, a secular father-confessor. My talent 
for talking and playing enables me to browbeat them without mercy. 
This makes them fear me, and, because they fear me, they confide in 
me. They all tell me every thing, and my thoughts are divided be- 
tween Paganini and villany. One of my mildest yet most successful 
thieves is a carman by the name of Theodore Turber.” 

The instant the name was pronounced, we heard a loud crash, It 
was from Jarvis, who had let his glass fall upon the floor, smashing it 
to flinders, and drenching his lavender trousers with punch, while he 
sat bolt upright, very pale in the face, glaring at the speaker. 

“ Bob,” continued the cripple, coolly, all the while looking down 
at the bits of glass, “‘ Mr. Newcome must have another goblet.” 

We fellows stared at each other with a vengeance, while Gunnison, 
without a word, did as his brother directed, and, after putting the 
glass into Jarvis’s trembling hand, stepped over and locked both the 
doors leading from the room, and, putting the keys into his pocket, 
sat down beside his brother as before. 

“T say, Gunnison,” spoke up Widden, nervously, “if there’s any 
hocus-pocus going on here, remember that boxing and single-stick are 
my specialties.” 

Gunnison and his brother took no notice of this, but whispered 
together for a moment or two, while Widden kept on muttering for 
our benefit : 

“ Egad, you know, but this is carrying matters with a pretty high 
hand. They've scared poor Jarvis nearly to death, and locked the 
doors on us. I move we make for the windows.” 

Nobody responded, as we were too curious to find what all this 
meant, to be particular, and Widden gazed fruitlessly and gloomily 
about, spoiling for something which would fire us up. 





“Gentlemen,” suddenly spoke up the cripple, “would you mind 
sitting in the dark for five minutes ? ” 

“No!” we all responded, in a breath, thinking that matters were 
getting decidedly interesting. 

In a moment, the gas was turned so low that nothing remained but 
three blue, lightless specks of flame, and a fender was placed closely 
upon the grate, covering the fire almost completely. ’ 

It was now as black as midnight, excepting the narrow glare that 
shone through the crevices of the fire-screen, and we instinctively 
drew closer to each other, and held our breaths with anxiety. 

Presently, after a little discordant thrumming, the cripple (we sup- 
posed it was he) commenced to play. I do not know, and could never 
find out, what it was, or even whether or not it was his own composi- 
tion, but it was, without exception, the most touching and subduing 
piece of instrumentation I ever heard. It was more of the soothing 
language of a gentle tongue than the music of wordless notes. The 
violin seemed almost to whisper, to speak, to murmur, at first, and 
then, as it seemingly gathered strength and warmth, the voice rose to 
declamation and power. I have no heart to talk of those few mo- 
ments in words which, from my ignorance, I should be constrained to 
use; but their dreamy, beautiful memory is often brought back by 
some trifling accident, as the vision of some beautiful city or foreign 
landscape comes to the mind by way of a lingering perfume or strip 
of sunlight. 

We half-dozen lads, huddled together in the dark, felt the in- 
fluence of the music stealing over us as palpably as if it were a 
rising tide, and the effect was to rid our thoughts and senses of every 
thing but that which belonged to our immediate surroundings ; and, 
when we finally regretfully heard it die away into silence, we were left 
with an acute sensitiveness which forbade speech and movements for 
our own parts, but which made us keenly alert to what was happening 
about us. 

A moment or two elapsed in almost deathlike silence, broken only 
by the half-stifled breathing ; then, without any preface whatever, the 
cripple commenced to speak slowly, in a voice which was very low, 
but singularly clear and distinct. 

We instantly saw that the words were none of his. Their de. 
liberate enunciation ; their unhesitating, unfaltering succession ; their 
modulated, studied emphasis—conveyed the thought that they were 
repeated from some conversation already passed, and had been care- 
fully rehearsed, in order to produce some certain effect : 

“T hate to harm him; for I know he is poor and struggling. He’s 
told me he’s worked against it for years and years, and that he is get- 
ting the better of it little by little. But I must have some money.” 

Then Gunnison spoke, also very slow and clear; and we noticed, 
or rather felt, the same characteristics which marked his brother's 
words, only in a somewhat less degree, but still plainly : 

“So far as he and the firm are concerned, he has already made the 
blunder; you step in and avert the consequences, and turn them to 
your profit. You only injure him in a negative way, which is no in- 
jury at all, but only a neglect to do him a favor, and, as you are much 
poorer off than he, you have a good right to look out for yourself.” 

“T must. The Jews and duns are after me, until I am nearly wor- 
ried into sickness. Tell me how you got the goods.” 

“He gave me the blank receipts, and marked the cases on the 
dray, and went off to the warehouse. I scrawled the signature of the 
ship’s receiving-clerk, and slipped the two duplicates among his papers, 
and I have the other in my pocket. Then I drayed the goods to Con- 
nelly’s stable, as I’ve done before.” 

“ How much will he give me?” 

“ Five hundred.” 

“ A tenth of what they’re worth.” 

“ You deserve some bolts and keys.” 

“We won’t quarrel. When am I to get my money?” 

“Let me think; to-day is Monday; on the third day from this, 
which is Thursday, after business hours, you will find Connelly at his 
house, and you will get it there.” 

“For God’s sake, stop!” shouted Jarvis. 

Somebody suddenly turned up the lights. It was Gunnison; and 
we beheld Jarvis on his knees before the cripple, with his face buried 
in his hands. 

His judge raised his thin hand, and let it slip lightly once or twice 
over Jarvis’s head as it lay before him; and, under the softening in- 
fluence of the touch, the poor fellow burst into tears. He thrust his 
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hand into his pocket, and drew out a bundle of notes, which he gave 
‘to Gunnison : 

“ There it is, Bob. 

“ By Jove, that’s a fact! 
of,” shouted Widden. 

“Hold your tongue!—Come, Jarvis, get up. You deserve a 
sounder punishment than I shall have the heart to give. As it is, 
there’s not a bit of extenuation for you. You are accidentally dis- 
covered, and I’m inclined to think are ten times more frightened than 
You must sit down and write the whole story out without 


I don’t deserve to live; I hope I shan’t!” 
It’s as shameful a trick as I ever heard 





sorry. 
delay.” 

It was some time before Jarvis could compose himself sufficiently 
for the task ; but, driven by Gunnison, who was really angry, he sat 
down at a table in the corner, and we soon heard the hesitating 
scratching of his pen, while Gunnison stood close beside him, watch- 
ing his work. 

We were nearly stupefied at the turn which affairs had taken, and 
stared blankly at each other until the culprit had completed his task, 
and had read it in a trembling voice. It was in substance what we 
had been acquainted with by the dialogue we had just heard. 

Gunnison, with a promptness and decision we never saw before in 
him, asked for Jarvis’s hat, which he placed on the owner’s head, at 
the same time reaching his own: 

“ Good-by, boys, for to-night. Jarvis and I are going to get the 
goods back before they are got out of the way. I shall be at the 
office in the morning, and maybe they’ll let me bring my inkstand and 
traps back again; but, as for Jarvis, I don’t know—” 

“T can’t go back. I am not so bad, but I know plain enough what 
I’ve been nigh doing for Bob ; but—but I would like it if you fellows 
would only shake hands with me.” 

Who could help it? Even Widden struck his palm so heartily 
that the poor wretch sobbed afresh, and we made no bones of being 
4 little soft all around, in spite of his uncles in the flour-trade and his 
horrible taste. So he went away, and we, wondering and gossiping, 
applied ourselves again to the punch and the entertaining jargon of 
the cripple, who had risen to high consideration in our eyes for his 
manipulation of the case. He said: 

“T heard the conversation just as you heard it, and when brother 
Bob—and a fine, good-hearted brother he is, too—when he told me 
why he was dismissed, and described the boys in the office, I thought 
I knew one of them was the chap I had seen talking with Turber in 
my place. Turber didn’t use exactly the words that Bob repeated, 
but the argument was the same. The reason why I played, as you 
heard me, was to give your different thoughts a common direction, and 
therefore make you less liable to interrupt me, and also because I knew 
that Jarvis would remember the player, as he had been the first to ap- 
plaud me when I played it on the night that I overheard the conver- 
sation.” 

“Egad, though, it was doocid sharp of you,” said Widden. “I 
had some doubts myself about those goods.” 
“ Of course, of course!” roared Battles. 

or up the chimney.’ ” 

We set up such a shout that the glasses rang, and Widden got red 
in the face. We had to tell it all to the cripple, who laughed for the 
first time in the evening, and from that moment we were the merriest 
party in the city, except when the splinters of poor Jarvis’s shattered 
glass caught our eyes. 

The firm gave us a royal spread the next day, with Bob at the 
head of the table, and his brother, with his violin, on his right. 


“* Behind the plastering, 





A HOME ON THE PASCAGOULA. 





T was before the late rebellion, and the writer was a wanderer 
among the swamps and pine-forests of Mississippi. Of all the 
curious homes upon which he stumbled, and where he was hospitably 
entertained, there was not one, perhaps, more noteworthy than the 
residence of a wealthy planter and spar-cutter, located on the Pasca- 
goula River. 
the spot, and the subjoined particulars were noted in my journal at 
the time of my visit. 
The estate of this Mississippi yeoman numbered a thousand acres, 
but his main support was derived from the business of cutting spar- 
timber, which he hauled to the Pascagoula, floated to the mouth of 





The accompanying picture of the dwelling was taken on | 
| nuts, as well as tender buds and wild grass; that he had witnessed 


the stream, and sold to an agent of the French Government. What 
right our French friends had to carry off this valuable plunder, unless 
they paid some revenue, I could not understand ; but I remember that 
not more than half a dozen trees, suited for “a mast of some great am- 
miral,” were generally found in a square mile of forest, and that the 
price usually received for a single spar was one hundred dollars. But, 
as my spar-cutting host was an extensive slave-owner, he devoted a part 
of his estate to the culture of cotton, and, in the region round about, 
he was reputed to be worth not far from one hundred thousand dol- 
lars ; and, while the largest proportion of his slaves lived in cabins 
adjoining the cotton-lands, his own residence occupied a small open 
space, directly in the centre of a pine-forest, where the fragrance from 
the resinous trees kept the air pure and healthy. 

His family consisted of a wife and eighteen children. Three of them 
were girls, whose average weight I estimated at two hundred pounds. 
They were all performers on the violin and accordeon, and were so 
fond of dancing that, whenever two or three spar-cutters happened 
along to join them, they “would dance all night, till broad daylight.’ 
Though abundantly able to live in a manner allied to elegance, this 
family, true to habits which prevail among a large class in the South, 
could not appreciate the sensation of real comfort. Negroes of all 
ages were abundant in and about the dwelling, whose market-value, 
at the time, could not have been less than ten thousand dollars; and 
yet, with two or three exceptions, wooden benches were used in the 
place of chairs, one iron spoon answered for the whole family, and the 
mother, when at the supper-table, added the sugar or “ short-sweeten- 
ing” to the coffee with her fingers, and tasted each cup, to see if it 
was right, before sending it to its proper destination. Such things as 
andirons, tongs, and wash-basins, were considered useless, and the 
bedstead assigned to the guest was a mere board, yet the sheets were 
charmingly fringed with cotton lace, and in their freshness did not 
remind one of those alluded to by Izaak Walton. All the family, ex- 
cepting the parents and two sons, were barefooted, and yet the dan- 
cing girls sported finger-rings in abundance, and wore basque dresses 
of calico. Only two of the eighteen children had ever travelled from 
home as far as Mobile, and the first crop knew not how to read: the 
second were more fortunate, for a school had lately been established 
in a settlement about five miles distant, which consisted of fifteen 
scholars, seven of whom were the children of the host. He was the 
postmaster for that region, and the uncalled-for copies of certain 
weekly papers were used to ornament the walls of the habitation. 
During one of the nights that I spent under this roof, the “ school- 
master was abroad,” for he had come on a visit to the planter’s fam- 
ily ; the event was celebrated by a jollification which beggars descrip- 
tion, and, when he started for his log cabin, which was three miles 
distant, he went alone through the pathless woods, carrying a gun in 
one hand, and a pine-torch in the other. In the yard attached to this 
house, pigs, dogs, geese, and chickens, were abundant, and kept up a 
perpetual clatter; and, hanging from the beams, or stacked in corners, 
were no less than thirteen guns. 

With regard to the surrounding attractions of this Mississippi home, 
so far as the glorious pine-woods, the neighboring cypress-swamps, and 
the abundance of game, were concerned, it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate. From the “lord of the manor” I learned that deer were 
abundant, but were hunted chiefly by torchlight. He knew a small 
party who, in a single week, had killed one hundred ; and, while he 
did not think this mode of hunting cruel, he was very severe upon the 
hunters, because they sometimes killed his cattle instead of the game, 
by mistaking the shining eyes (the mark shot at) of the one for those 
of the other. He stated that the deer always ranged through the pine- 
woods at night for the purpose of feeding, remaining hidden in the 
swamps during the day; that a good hunter could always tell, by the 
noise the deer made in leaping, whether he was mortally wounded or 
not; and that many of them were also killed by still-hunting and driv- 
ing, but that fire-hunting was the most profitable. In speaking of the 
habits of the deer, he told me that they were much more tame in sum- 
mer than in the winter, and that he had often killed them wandering 
about his cleared fields in company with his cattle ; that he has known 
them to feed upon green corn and upon various kinds of soft-shelled 


some terrible fights between the bucks, and that fawns, when kindly 
treated, are easily tamed, but very mischievous. Another very abun- 
dant denizen of the Mississippi woods is the wild-turkey. Of these, 
my host told me that they were exceedingly cunning, but not suf- 
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fiviently so to avoid the baits of corn that are laid for them, and 
which, with the gun or trap, secure their destruction by the hundred. 
They are also deceived by the call which the hunters make by means 
of a whistle, formed out of the wing-bone of the same fowl. 
spend their days in the enjoyment of the happiest freedom, and, on 
returning to their roosts at night, never fail to have at least one sen- 
tinel on duty. The average weight of the female turkey in Missis- 
sippi is estimated at twelve pounds, and that of the male at twenty 
pounds. Deer and turkeys are the two most profitable kinds of game 
now hunted on the upper waters of the Pascagoula ; but to those who 
fancy them—and who does not ?—the sport of quail-shooting is inex- 
haustible. Those who enjoy the killing of ugly creatures can there 
amuse themselves by hunting wild-cats ; and those who have the good 
sense to appreciate a roasted opossum can here luxuriate on them to 
perfection. 

Of all the places in the South where the people suffer for the want 
of good, wholesome bread, none of them can exceed the southeastern 
section of Mississippi, and yet the meaning of the Indian word Pasca- 
goula is, the place where they make bread, My last news from that 
region was, that five grown-up sons of the spar-cutting nabob had 
entered the Confederate army, only one of whom survived. 





THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—BROTHERLY ADVICE. 


Next day, however, Frank Renton was full of many thoughts. 

I doubt whether it is in my power to give any clear impression of 
the reflections naturally produced in a young man’s mind by the first 
suggestion of marrying money. In ordinary cases, marriage is not 
the object set before the youth—the purpose contemplated from the 
beginning of an acquaintance. He is attracted by some stranger, 
whose name he never heard before, perhaps, and of whose existence, 
previous to the eventful hour which brought them together, he had no 


knowledge ; chance or inclination brings them together; the germ 
| then he had heard of people marrying money all his life without any 


warms, quickens, bursts into flower. Love comes spontaneous, un- 
sought, perhaps almost unwelcome, and marriage becomes but a neces- 


sary accident in its course. But to approach that idea of marriage in 
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They | fore Frank in what seemed a very distinct way. 








A HOME ON THE PASCAGOULA. 


| cold blood, and without any soft compulsion of feeling, is a very dif- 


It is a thing which women are called upon to do every 
It had been brought be- 
True, Nelly Rich wag 
a little flirt, almost confessedly avenging herself on the world for her 


ferent matter. 
day ; but it is not so inevitable among men. 


| father’s uncomfortable position, and the spurns her family were sub- 





ject to, by doing as much harm as she could among the men who ate 
Mr. Rich’s dinners and laughed at him. She had no mercy upon 
them, and more than one, within the knowledge even of the battalion 
at Royalborough, who had supposed themselves sure of Nelly and her 
fortune, had been ignominiously turned off when the crisis came. 
This very fact naturally made Frank think the more of the impres- 
sion, which all his comrades informed him he had produced. Fifty 
thousand pounds down, and some further share, in all probability, when 
the father and mother died, not to speak of Nelly herself—pretty, and 
bright, and amusing, and clever, as she was. The idea, as was nata- 
ral, awoke many reflections in the young soldier’s mind. I have said 
that he had not suffered by his father’s death ; but yet had he meant 
to remain in his present position at home, no doubt Frank would have 
shared in the disadvantages which his brothers had felt so keenly ; 


| and to have it in his power at twenty to secure his own comfort for 


life without any particular trouble, was a dazzling prospect, It is not 
to be supposed by this that Frank had developed at so early an age 
the mercenary instincts of a fortune-hunter ; on the contrary, the good 
things which the gods seemed thus to have placed within his reach, 
gave him a shock rather than a thrill of satisfaction. He had no wish 
to marry—to plunge into serious life at his age, and give up the way- 
ward ways of youth. Thé idea would never have entered his mind, 
had he been left to himself. But when a young man sees such 2 
golden apple nodding at him ftom an accessible bough, and thinks he 
has but to put forth his hatd and secure to himself at one stroke all the 
advantages of wealth, the sensation is a startling one. He went about 
thoughtful for two days, turning it over and over in his mind. It is 
true, he did not think very much about Nelly. She was very nice, 
very jolly, an@ ‘a man need not fear to have a dull companion for life, 
whom duty ealled upon to marry Mr. Rich’s daughter; but the truth 
was, that she did not count for very much in the matter. Frank was 
honest with himself, and affected no delusion on that subject; but 


particular reprobation. Many men had done it, as he knew, who got 
on verg well with their wives, and made admirable husbands. In- 
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deed, as Frank reflected to himself, with the mild cynicism which was 
inseparable from the kind of education he had gone through, marriage 
was one of the things in which there must be many mixed motives 
Love, of course, was all very well to romance about; but love could 
not be, never was, the only thing taken into account, except, indeed, 
by fools. If it was mere love you married for, of course you did it in 
the style of King Cophetua, and scorned the consequences. But few 
men went so far as that. There were questions of income and settle- 
ments, and how people were to live, which came in along with the 
purest affection, and brought marriage—necessarily—into the same 
eategory with all other human affairs. Edgbaston, for instance, as 


everybody knew, had been desperately in love with Fanny Trent, who | 


married old Oatley, the brewer, after all. Edgbaston himself, in a 
melting moment, had told the story to Frank. “I’ve got nothing but 
mortgages to look forward to,” the young lord said, “and of course I 
knew that was how it must end, I had only a shabby old coronet to 
offer her, and Oatley was a bag of money. Poor Fanny! I don't think 
she liked it any more than I did; but what can a fellow do, when cir- 
cumstances are dead against him?” That was how it happened in 
ordinary life. Even when a man was as fond of a woman as he could 
be, still he must take other matters into account—how they were to 
live, what provision there was to be made for the future, and a hun- 
dred other details about connections and position and the like; there- 
fore, whatever your feelings might be, Frank argued with himself, 
marriage was always a matter of mixed motives; and to reject a rich 
alliance which had nothing particularly disagreeable in it, or indeed 
to put aside the thought of it, as if marriage was not one of the things 
to be calculated about and carefully considered in all its bearings, was 
simple folly. He had never thought so deeply on any subject, his pro- 
fession and general circumstances being rather against any very lively 
exercise of his mental faculties. This question of Nelly Rich cost him 
two days’ painful deliberation. To have her or not to have her—to 
suspend his negotiations about India and the marching regiment, and 
to strike out a shorter path instead to wealth and ease and comfort. 
It even interfered with his sleep, though he was so young and healthy. 
And it was not a matter on which he could consult any one, which 
increased the difficulty tenfold. Even Edgbaston, though he was so 
good a fellow, Frank had sufficient delicacy to feel that if he should 
hereafter marry a woman about whom he had thus consulted his 
friend, he could never allow that friend to enter the house in which 
his wife should be supreme. If she ever became his wife, it would be 
indispensable that no living creature should know how he had once 
questioned and doubted. Frank might be susceptible to worldly mo- 
tives, as most people are; but he was full of honorable fecling all the 
same. He might marry money, but no one should ever be able so 
much as to hint to the woman who brought it that it was not her he 
loved best. He would do all a man could to love her, if he did marry 
her; and he would breathe his secret to no one. And thus he turned 
his difficulty over and over in his mind, and denied himself the comfort 
of friendly counsel on the subject, which, indeed, was as high an evi- 
dence of the young man’s honorable feeling, as could well be desired. 
But the fact was, that his réasonings with himself were far from 
being successful. [His arguments, like those of philosophy, were irre- 
futable, but produced no conviction. The more clearly he saw that it 
was expedient for him to seize so unusual an opportunity, and secure 
his own prospects for life, the more unwilling did he feel to take the 
first necessary steps. India suddenly acquired an attraction for Frank 
which it had never had before. Tiger-hunts, warlike expeditions—all 
the pomp and circumstance of Eastern life—suddenly gleamed up in 
his imagination as contrasted with the tame amusements and monoto- 
nous life at home. Yes, home had been very pleasant before any other 
visions came. Hunting and fishing and boating, and going to balls, 
are very agreeable modes of filling up a young man’s time, and leave 
him little leisure to think, what is the good of it? But, if by any 
chance that question should penetrate through the maze of pleasures, 
it either has to be answered, or it leaves an unpleasant echo in the 
most agreeable existence. Frank had made a virtue of necessity after 
his father’s death, and had compelled himself to ask and to find an 
answer to this demand. After all, there was no good except amuse- 
ment in it. He was a lovely spectacle—he was modestly aware—on 
state occasions, in his grand uniform; but these occasions were but 
few, and there would still be heaps of men left to hunt the foxes and 
fish the rivers of England, after he was gone. A man who remained 
and grew old, and yet was never any thing more than a beautiful 
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guardsman, was not an imposing being. And the money he might 
marry was not enough to give him occupation and a solemn status in 
Had it been fifty thousand a year indeed, that would 
have been as good as a profession; for, of course, it would have in- 
volved estates to manage, and a hundred things to do; but fifty thou- 
sand down, though it would make him extremely comfortable, would 
leave him as ornamental and useless as ever. And India was all rove! 
and fresh, and full of excitement—troops to lead, mutinies to quell, for 
any thing he knew, principalities to conquer perhaps, shawls, diamonds, 
tigers, every thing new. Frank had a hard time of it, with all these 
thoughts. And once or twice there did actually spring up before him, 
quite uncalled-for, among his serious reflections, the shadowy appari- 


the country. 


tion of that doorway with its curtains, and the young face looking 
through. Which had nothing to do with it, you may well say—less 
than nothing; but yet it had a sort of confusing effect on the young 
man’s intellects, and added a perplexity the more. The way in which 
he finally extrieated himself from the maze, and saw daylight at iast, 
is one which, I suppose, few people would divine, and which could 
have occurred only to a younger brother in conscious possession of 
many qualities, both intuitive and the result of experience, which Provi 
dence had denied to the rest of his family. He wrote a letter to hia 
brother Laurie; and this is what Machiavel said : 


“My pear Lacrie: 

“ You will be surprised, I don’t doubt, when you see what I am 
writing to you about. Perhaps you will think it is not the part of 
the younger to advise the elder; but if we don’t hang together, and do 
the best we can for each other, what are we, under our present cir- 
Iam not quite as old as you are, but perhaps I 
You have always taken to 


cumstances, to do? 
have been thrown more into the world. 
artists, and those kind of people, you know, who are out of the tide, 
and have queer notions ; besides being—no offence intended—of a dif- 
ferent sphere from us. You think, on the other hand, that we are an 
empty-headed set, and perhaps you are not far wrong; but a {fellow 
picks up a great many wrinkles even among men that are stupid 
enough to look at—don’t you see ?—when they’ve got some knowledge 
of the world. 

“ The fact is, I am beating about the bush a little, because I don’t 
very well know how to begin what I’ve got to say. Itis just this. 
You must have noticed, the other day, when you were at Richmont, 
how favorable everybody was to you and tome. Of course, one does 
not care for the opinion of an old beggar like Rich. But his wife isn’t 
at all so bad, and the girl, on the whole, is very nice. I assure you, 
frankly, I do think so, She’s a clever little thing, and decidedly pret- 
ty and amusing too, and fond of pictures, and that sort of thiing, so 
that there would be a sympathy between you. To say it out plump, 
my pinion is that she is the very sort of girl you ought to marry. It 
is not everybody that would suit you. You want some one that has 
money, and yet doesn’t stand upon her money; and that would not be 
conventional or stuck-up, but take your friends along with yourself, 
and make up her mind to it. Now, Nelly Rich has no right to be 
stuck-up ; and yet she’s nice, and looks nice, and we Rentons are well 
enough known to marry anybody we please. As for the father, I don’t 
think you need mind about him. He is very liberal and hospitable, 
and ready to throw his money about in bucketfuls, and that always 
tells; people may snigger at him, but they'll go to his house all the 
And you may marry a girl, you know, without marrying her 
father too. The mother is not at all so bad. She’s motherly, and 
that sort of thing. And Nelly has fifty thousand pounds. I can’t tell 
you how much I have been thinking of it since that day. The fellows 
here have all advised me to go in for it myself, but I’m rather too 
young to marry; and, besides, I think it would suit you far better 
than me. I have my profession, and I can do very well for a few 
years on my allowance, especially in India, where there is double pay. 
But you—forgive me, my dear Laurie—hzve always been a fellow to 
talk, you know, and to do things for other people. I don’t think 
you’re the man to make your way in the world, and I can’t help feel- 
ing that to have a nice wife who would take an interest in your pur- 
suits, and a nice, steady income that would keep you out of anxiety, 
would be the very thing for you. I have made every inquiry, and, as 
far as I can make out, Nelly Rich is not what you would call a flirt. 
She is fond of a little fun, and I like her for that; and when a man is 
cheeky, they say she leads him on till he makes a fool of himself; but 
no sensible fellow would object to a girl for having a little spirit. She 
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is very good-tempered, and no end of fun ; and very clever at drawing, 
and every thingof that kind. She doesn’t go in for music, but neither 
do you; and she’s the sort of girl that would travel with you, and 
work with you, and make an ass of herself about pictures and old 
churches and rubbish, just as much as you would. I think, on my 
word, Laurie, it’s the very thing for you. 

“ Anyhow, old fellow, you won’t take it amiss my having put it 
into your head? It would be a most sensible thing to do; and I feel 
sure a man might get quite fond of Nelly Rich, were he to try. I sup- 
pose it is because the manor is so near that they are so friendly to us. 
As soon as mamma is well enough, I’ll make her call. She'll do it at 
once, when she knows what depends on it. And if you play your 
cards at all well, you are as sure of success as any thing can be. And 
then you would not need to give up any of your friends. She was as 
pleased with that painter-fellow, the other day, as if he had been a 
prince. And you remember how she talked about the people in Fitz- 
roy Square. The more I think of it, the more it seems providential 
for you. My dear fellow, go in and win. I should have recommended 
her to Ben, had Ben been within knowledge. But she will suit you 
much better than she would have suited him. nd it will be a real 
comfort to think that one of us is saved from the wreck, whether the 
others sink or swim. 

“ Yours, affectionately, 
“F, Renton.” 


This was Frank’s grand device for utilizing Nelly’s fortune, and yet 
preserving his own freedom. Laurie only received the letter when he 
was in the midst of his preparations for going to Italy, and he threw 
it aside with a painful smile. But our guardsman knew nothing about 
his brother’s preoccupied mind, and, satisfied that he had done the 
best for everybody, laid aside the subject, and went upon his way as 
usual. He was rather anxious for Laurie’s answer, it is true; but 
then there are often irregularities in family correspondence, and 
Laurie might think it best to leave it until they met. As it happened, 
Frank did not even visit his mother for the next ten days; and Mary 
Westbury, who was his home correspondent, was so full of the 
news of an unexpected visit from Ben, that she quite omitted to 
mention Laurie’s intimation, which came immediately after, of his 
intended departure. So that Frank had actually no information 
about his brother when he went, on the fellowing Saturday, to dine at 
Richmont. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





. PETS. 





“Love me, love my dog.” 


T is curious to observe how, in the stoniest heart of man, there is 
always a certain small store of affection still left, which seeks an 
outlet. The philanthropist extends it over the whole race; the miser 
bestows it upon the bag that holds his precious hoard, and the poor 
captive lavishes it all ona tame rat or sociable spider. Old maids 
and authors, it seems, are famous all over the world for similar predi- 
lections; the former to spite an ungrateful sex that would not see 
their charms, the latter to console themselves for bitter critiques and 
an unappreciative public. Occasionally only do we meet with a man 
whom Providence has enriched with legitimate objects of his love, and 
who still finds a surplus of affection to bestow upon pets. Such an 
overflowing heart is owned by one of the cleverest and brightest of 
French writers, Théophile Gautier, who has lately presented his favor- 
ites, under the title of his Domestic Menagerie, to the reading public. 
The tendency must have been deeply rooted in his heart, for his 
very first sorrow was caused by the absence of a favorite pet. He 
had been carried from his home in the provinces to the capital, 
and sadly missed, amid the splendor of Paris, the familiar faces, 
the patois of his friends, and, above all, the companion of his gam- 
bols, a pet dog, who had been left behind. Though only three 
years old, he became so homesick that, one fine day, he threw his 
leaden soldiers, his wooden village, and his bright-red violin, out of the 
window, and merrily trotted down the street, on his way home. For- 
tunately, he was overtaken in time, and, to comfort him in his deep- 
felt exile, the nurse purchased a dog for him, that looked enough like 
his old favorite to dry his tears. The animal soon became gentle, and 
warmly attached to the boy, especially at meal-time ; but after a while 





he seemed to pine ; he looked sad, moved with difficulty, and refused to 
play and torun. One fine day, when the future author was pulling 
him rather roughly, he felt something strange in his hair, and the 
nurse was called in to examine the matter. She took a pair of scis- 
sors, cut a thread which she had discovered underneath, and relieved 
the poor dog of a warm overcoat of sheep’s-wool, which he had been 
compelled to wear for beauty’s sake. It had fitted him well enough 
when he was thin and lean, but, as he fattened under generous treat- 
ment, the coat became too tight, and threatened to smother him. Now, 
relieved of his strait-jacket, he shook his ears, stretched his limbs, and 
gambolled joyously around the chamber, quite content to be ugly, if 
he could only be easy. 

With growing years, the boy’s affections were transferred to cats, 
as more quiet and dignified, and dynasty succeeded dynasty, till Hilde. 
brand ruled supreme in the house. Hildebrand was a superb creature, 
with tawny fur, striped with black; large green eyes, and majestic de- 
portment, so as to look for all the world like a miniature tiger, and 
quite as blood-thirsty. But as his owner began to write poems, which 
gave his name no small prestige, the pet also began to give way to 
ambitious designs. One fine day a friend brought to Gautier a parrot, 
which he wished to be taken care of during a short absence. The 
bird, slightly frightened, climbed to the top of his pole and examined 
every thing in the room with his bright big eyes. The cat had never 
seen a parrot before, and returned the compliment by fixing his green 
eyes steadfastly upon the strange bird, lying all the while, as motion- 
less as a mummied cat of Egypt, on his soft cushion. All his recollee- 
tions of life in the garden, the court-yard, and on the roofs, failed to 
throw any light on the subject. At last he came to the conclusion: 
“Tt must be a green chicken!” 

Thereupon he coiled himself up in a ball, ready to spring upon his 
victim. The parrot followed all his movements with feverish anxiety ; 
he shook his feathers out, he rattled his chain, he raised his claw, 
snapped his tingers, and sharpened his beak on the edge of his cup. 
The eyes of the cat became only more eloquent; they said clearly 
that “ green chicken must be good to eat!” 

Suddenly the arched back unfolded itself, and, with one magnifi- 
cent bound, the cat was on the perch. The parrot, seeing his danger, 
in a solemn, deep-bass voice, suddenly cried out: “ Had your break- 
fast, Jack?” 

These words frightened the cat beyond any thing he had ever 
heard. A trumpet-blast, a pile of plates falling with a crash, a pistol 
fired at his ear, could not have startled him half as much. He bounded 
back and looked all consternation. “What did you have—roast 
meat?’ continued the parrot, enjoying his adversary’s discomfiture. 
The cat’s eyes said clearly: “ It cannot be a chicken, after all; it isa 
gentleman!” The poor creature crept under the sofa, and did not ven- 
ture out all day long. 

From cats to rats the transition was sudden and violent. A couple 
of self-styled sailors offered the author some handkerchiefs of pine- 
apple fibre and a pair of diminutive white rats, with the prettiest pink 
eyes in the world. He bought them, as he happened just then to have 
a fancy for white pets, and, from the horses in his carriage to the 
chickens in his poultry-yard, all was white. A huge cage, with stair- 
cases leading from story to story, was built for the tiny animals, and 
soon they became marvellously tame. They not only suffered them- 
selves to be caressed, but would seize their master’s finger with their 
tiny pink hands, and lick it most affectionately. After dinner they 
were let out of their cage, and immediately they began to race, with 
amazing swiftness and graceful agility, over the arms, the shoulders, 
and the head of the author, passing under the waistcoat, and reap- 
pearing through the sleeve, out at the wrist. Then they were put on 
the table, and, in a few moments, the merry couple had disposed of 
nuts, filberts, raisins, and even the lumps of sugar left from the coffee. 
The author had a narrow plank laid from the edge of the table to their 
cage, and on this they carried, with an air of amusing stealthiness, all 
their treasures to their store-room. Soon they multiplied, and some 
thirty snow-white rats ran up and down in the strange Ratopolis, as 
their owner called their cage. At times he would go to the uppermost 
story of his house and whistle softly; instantly the whole little peo- 
ple left the open cage, and, as they could not well ascend the steps, 
they would climb up one of the balusters, and, in single file, creep up 
on the railing, till they reached their master, uttering low cries of de- 
light. Their end was tragic. During an oppressively hot summer 
day their cage had been carried into the garden, under a vine-clad 
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bower. A thunder-storm broke out, and, just as the author was leay- 
ing the Louse with an umbrella, to look after his pets, a tremendous 
flash of lightning nearly blinded and deafened him; when he recov- 
ered from the shock, he went to the bower, and there found his thirty- 
two rats lying on their backs, struck by lightning. The iron wire of 
their cage had probably attracted the electric fluid. 

The strangest among his numerous canine pets was a spaniel, called 
Zamore, unpretending in figure and color, but remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary eccentricities. He hated the fair sex; he accepted all 
their favors and caresses, but he ignored their wishes haughtily, never 
obeying nor following them. He attached himself exclusively to the 
author’s father, whom he worshipped silently, soberly, never taking 
his eyes from him for a moment, and following him, step by step, 
without looking right or left. He never indulged in the slightest gam- 
bol, but appeared, at all times and in all places, calm, philosophic, and 
almost ridiculously solemn. And yet he concealed under this austere 
demeanor a most extraordinary passion. An accident revealed it to 
himself and to the world. 

Lying at his master’s feet, he was one morning startled by the sud- 
den explosion of a tambourine and a fife before the window ; he jumped 
upon the window-sill, and remained there as if petrified. In the street 
was a number of trained dogs, dressed up as noblemen, troubadours, 
or Turks, as Swiss shepherdesses and old marchionesses, according to 
sex. They walked on their hind-legs, they bowed and courtesied, they 
danced and pirouetted. Zamore stared, and at that moment probably 
said to himself: “I also am an artist.” He rushed out; he tried to 
raise himself on his hind-legs, and attempted to join the company of 
learned brethren, but the owner cut him with his whip, and drove him 
ignominiously away. From that hour, Zamore’s peace of mind was 
gone; he became more morose than ever, and refused even to eat. 
Soon a strange noise was heard at night, in a vacant room where Za- 
more used to sleep in an old easy-chair. After many guesses, one of the 
author’s sisters at last ventured to investigate the matter, and, when 
she opened the door cautiously, she beheld, in the pale moonlight, a 
most extraordinary sight. There was Zamore on his hind-legs, beat- 
ing the air with his fore-legs, and practising the steps he had admired 
in the street! And this was not a passing fancy. He learned to dance, 
but only by dint of much hard labor and severe study. No sooner 
were the tambourine and the fife heard below, than he rushed down 
into the street, and, with a watchful eye, observed the graceful steps 
of his fellow-artists; when night came, he retired to his quiet room, 
and there practised what he had seen. The author and his friends 


went again and again to the half-opened door, and witnessed the | 


strange performance. But a stranger scene was still to come. One 
fine morning the servants of the house saw, to their utter amazement, 
that some fifteen or twenty dogs of the neighborhood had squeezed 
through the iron railing, which separated the ample court-yard from 
the street, and formed a kind of circle around a smooth place, on which 
Zamore was gravely performing his best steps. Soon the outside pub- 
lic became more numerous, and, when the eccentric animal sank down 
exhausted, after having shown off all his acquirements, he was warmly 
applauded by an enthusiastic audience of men and dogs. His accom- 
plishments did not change his nature, however; he remained as sol- 
emn and atrabilious as he had been before, and died soon after of 
brain fever, probably the effect of an attempt to learn the Schottische, 
which was just then becoming the fashion. The author proposed to 
erect over his grave a monument with the inscription, copied from the 
tomb of a famous danseuse: ““O Earth, rest lightly on me, as I have 
ever rested lightly on thee!” 


THE LOVERS ON THE CLIFF. 








¢¢ C\EE where the crest of the long promontory, 
Decked by October in crimson and brown, 
Lies, like the scene of some fairy-land story, 
Over the sands to the deep sloping down. 
See the white mist on the hidden horizon 
Hang like the folds of the curtain of fate ; 
See where yon shadow, the green water flies on, 
Cast from a cloud for the conclave too late. 


“See the small ripples in curving ranks chasing 
Every light breeze running out from the shore, 








Gleeful as children when merrily racing, . 
Hands interlocked, o’er a wide meadow-floor. 

See round the pier, how the tossing wave sparkies, 
Bright as the hope in a love-lighted breast. 

See the one sail in the sunlight that darkles, 
Laboring home from the land of the West. 


“See the low surf where it restlessly tumbles, 

Swiftly advancing, and then in retreat ; 

See how the tall cliff yields slowly and crumbles, 
Sliding away to the waves at our feet. 

Sure is thy victory, emblem of weakness ; 
Certain thine overthrow, ponderous wall: 

Brittle is sternness, but mighty is meekness— 
O wave that will conquer! O cliff that must fall!” 





“ Ah, lady, how deep is the truth of your teaching! 
All that delights and inthralls you I see; 
But little you dream of the meaning, far-reaching, 
Yea, more than you meant them, your words have for me. 
Light run my fancies that once were too sober : 
All the fair land of the future lies spread 
Brightly before me, in hues of October ; 
Homeward, full-laden, my ship turns her head. 


“Dimly across them falls Fate’s mystic curtain— 

If but thy fingers could draw it away, 
Making the fanciful turn to the certain, 

Then would the sounds and the sights of to-day 
Ring, like the strains of a ballad pathetic, 

Heard when the voice of the singer is dumb ; 
Glow like the great words on pages prophetic, 

Read, when the fingers that wrote them are numb. 


“Into the depths of thy dreamy eyes peering, 
Watching thy lips for some shadowy sign, 
Trembling in doubt, betwixt hoping and fearing, 
Stands my poor soul, and appeals unto thine. 
Barren as sea-sand is every ambition— 
Pride proves of clay when its feet are revealed ; 
Only affection brings joy’s full fruition— 
O love that will triumph! 0 life that must yield!” 





THE TYROLESE GODFATHER AND GOD- 
MOTHER. 





UR illustration represents a characteristic scene in the Tyrol—a 
godfather and godmother carrying an infant to be baptized in 
the parish church. 

A child has been born in one of the cottages which the Tyrolean 
shepherds repair to, with their families, when the approaching summer 
invites them to drive their flocks up the sides of the mountains, where 
at this season they find pasturage. 

For a people living beyond the confines of the busy world, every 
event of any moment becomes a signal of general commotion. That 
which concerns one of the colonists interests all the others. Thus, 
hardly has the new-born uttered its first cry, and received from its 
parents the first caress, than it becomes the duty of the head of the 
family to announce its birth to the whole neighborhood, 

The Alpine habitations are so scattered, that the father would re- 
quire several hours to go from house to house to announce the impor- 
tant intelligence. He, however, has fortunately the means of com- 
municating it to all at once without going two steps from his door, 

Every Tyrolean peasant is a sportsman and keeps his rifle. It is 
sufficient that the event should be expected. Every one knows what 
signal, in such eases, may be looked for. The first shot fixes the at- 
tention of the listeners ; they have then only to count the number of 
shots that follow, in order to know whether it is a boy or a girl they 
have to welcome in the little stranger. 

The salute has proclaimed the advent into the world of a son of 
Tyrol. 

The hours pass and the day draws toa close. The sun has de 
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eaten; finally the hour 
for retiring has struck, 
but no one thinks of 
going to his bed. On the 
contrary, every one dons 
his holiday garb and goes 
out. 

The women walk with 
a distaff at their side, hold- 
ing a handful of hemp in 
one hand while they turn 
the spindle with the other. 
Some of the men, playing 
the flute and dulcimer, 
lead the boys and girls, 
who follow singing. All 
come from different direc- 
tions, but direct their steps 
toward the same point— 
the cottage, where, for a 
few hours, they number an 
additional inhabitant. 

Grave questions have 
been propounded and re- 
solved by this solemn con- 
vention of the neighbor- 
hood. The day of the 
baptism has been fixed, 
and the godfather and god. 
mother chosen. 

The competitors were 
numerous. From among 
them the father has cho. 
sen neither the richest, 
nor the youngest, nor the 
cleverest, but the one who 
has the strongest arms 
and is the surest-footed. 
The mother has chosen a 
godmother from among the 
young girls who is the 
most quiet and careful. 

The godfather, who is 
fully alive to. his responsi- 
bilities, would willingly ac- 
eept the least attractive 
of godmothers. If it hap- 
pens, however, that she 
who, in the opinion of the 
mother, is the most care- 
ful and prudent, is also 

ty and graceful, one 

be certain that the 
godfather would be the 
last to complain. 

The moment has ar- 
rived when the infant has 
to be carried to the parish 
church, 

The usages of the coun- 
try will now explain why 
the father was desirous to 
select a godfather distin- 
cuished for strength, and 
why the mother was care- 
ful to select for her son 
a godmother prudent and 
trustworthy. 

The descent from the 
mountain to the church, 
situated sometimes at @ 
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TYROLESE GODFATHER AND GODMOTHER. 


sceade! below the summit of Arlberg, the flocks have been driven to ; distance of two.or three leagues, is not made by a concourse of parents 
their folds, and the shepherds and the woodsmen have returned to | and friends. The infant is confided, during its first journey, to its 


| 


their huml: cots. In every household the evening meal has been | spiritual parents alone, who respead for it at the baptismal font. 
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While the guests at the mountain-cottage drink to the happy re- 
turn of the guardians of the hope and joy of the family, the godfather 
and godmother, dressed in their best, set out on the steep and abrupt 
route, which it is necessary to thread with a sure and careful tread, for 
hesitation might lead to a misstep, and the least misstep might pre- 
cipitate the pedestrian into an abyss. 

To the strong man belongs the duty of carrying the pillow on which 
sleeps the little stranger ; to the watchful woman, the duty of guiding, 
step by step, the godfather, whose interesting burden does not permit 
him to see the irregularities of the path he follows. 

Thus they travel on for hours, she turning at every moment 
toward her companion to say: “Be careful, here are some steps to 
descend ;” or, “‘ Look out, the path is slippery ;”? or, “ Don’t get into 
this quagmire ; ” or, “ Mind you keep clear of this projecting rock,” ete. 

He, with his eyes fixed on the child, but always attentive to the 
advice given him, congratulates himself that the mother has chosen 
so watchful a companion for him ; for, although he would not, perhaps, 
have the frankness to confess it, more than once, on the way, he has 
felt his knees tremble, and his feet press the ground with an uncertain 
tread. But, to the end of the road, he has always been advised in 
time, by the pretty godmother, whose modest glance has been his 
beacon-light, whose soft voice his consolation. 

They have arrived without accident, and the child has been made 
a Christian. And now they are on their way back, ascending the side 
of the mountain; but they are more familiar with the route, and the 
precious burden the godfather carries before him does not prevent his 
seeing the path he is to follow. 

Now they can chat, and chat they do—at first about the child, then 
about its parents, and finally about themselves. 

We have been told how a godfather and a godmother, on their 
homeward walk, terminated their conversation. It was in this wise: 

“T did not think you so strong,” said she. 

“ And I did not think you so sensible,” was his reply. 

After a moment’s reflection, she added : 

“ You are a noble, sturdy fellow.” 

“You, I am sure, would make an excellent housewife.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh, I am certain of it.” 

When they reached the mountain-cottage, where,as may be sup- 
posed, they were impatiently awaited, the godfather, as he returned 
the infant to its mother’s arms, said : 

¢‘* We were but two to-day as we went down into the valley to a 
christening ; ask my companion if we shall not all go down soon to a 
wedding.” 

Low as was the tone in which he spoke, he was nevertheless heard 
by the gentle godmother, who did not say No. 





THE “ DANGEROUS CLASSES” OF NEW YORK, 
AND WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THEM. 





II. 


HE condition of our “ dangerous classes ” in New York is by no 

means so hopeless as that of similar classes in European cities. 
As we stated in a former article, they are continually being broken 
up by the whirl of American life, and the wonderfully-elevating in- 
fluences of our society constantly reach down even to them. 

One great source of crime is always want of work, and this evil is 
comparatively little experienced by the boys and young men of the 
city. The street-trades offer a constant though not very improving 
occupation, and the demand from the country always affords an outlet 
for unemployed labor. 

The only evil influences peculiar to New York, as compared with 
European capitals, are the connection of these classes with politicians 
and the exciting effects produced by climate. Ignorance, idleness, 
vicious indulgence, and want of good associations, have helped to 
produce and assist to retain together this community of youthful 
ruffians. These causes and influences belong to all great cities. 

In New York, we believe almost alone among the great capitals of 
the world, a profound and sustained effort for many years has been 
made to cut off the sources and diminish the numbers of this most 
threatening class ; and, as the records of crime show, with a marked 
effect. 

In most large cities, the first practical] difficulty is the want of a 





united organization to work upon the evils connected with this lowest 
class. There are too many scattered efforts, aiming in a desultory 
manner at this and that particular evil, resulting from the condition 
of the children of the streets. There is no unity of plan and of work. 
Every large city should form one association or organization, whose 
sole object should be to deal alone with the sufferings, wants, and 
crimes, arising from a class of youth who are homeless, ignorant, or 
neglected. The injuries to public morals and property from such a 
class are important enough to call out the best thought and utmost 
energy and inventiveness of charitable men and women to prevent 
them. Where an association devotes itself thus to one great public 
evil, a thousand remedies or ingenious devices of cure and prevention 
will be hit upon, when, with a more miscellaneous field of work, the 
best methods would be overlooked. So threatening is the danger in 
every populous town from the children who are neglected, that the 
best talent ought to be engaged to study their condition and devise 
their improvement, and the highest character and most ample means 
should be offered to guarantee and make permanent the movements 
devised for their elevation. 

The lack of all this in many European capitals is a reason that so 
little comparatively has been done to meet these tremendous dangers. 

Then, again, in religious communities, such as the English and 
American, there is too great a confidence in technical religious means. 

We would not breathe a word against the absolute necessity of 
Christianity in any scheme of thorough social reform. If the Chris- 
tian Church has one garland on its altars which time does not wither 
nor skepticism destroy, which is fresh and beautiful each year, it is 
that humble offering laid there through every age by the neglected 
little ones of society, whom the most enlightened Stoicism despised 
and Paganism cast out, but who have been blessed and saved by its 
ministrations of love. 

No skeptical doubt or “rationalism” can ever pluck from the 
Christian Church this, its purest crown. 

To attempt to prevent or cure the fearful moral diseases of ow 
lowest classes without Christianity, is like trying to carry through a 
sanitary reform in a city without sunlight. 

But the mistake we refer to is too great a use of, or confidence in, 
the old technical methods—such as distributing tracts, and holding 
prayer-meetings, and scattering Bibles. 

The neglected and ruffian class which we are considering are in no 
way affected directly by such influences as these. New methods must 
be invented for them. 

Another obstacle, in American cities, to any ‘comprehensive re- 
sults of reform or prevention among these classes, was the too blind 
following of European precedents. In Europe, the labor-market is 
fully supplied. There is a steady pressure of population on subsist- 
ence. No general method of prevention or charity can be attempted 
which interferes with the rights of honest and self-supporting labor. 
The victims of society, the unfortunate, the enfants perdus, must be 
retained, when aided at all, in public institutions. They cannot be 
allowed to compete with outside industry. They are not wanted in 
the general market of labor. They must be kept in asylums, 

Now asylums are a bequest of monastic days. They breed a spe- 
cies of character which is monastic—indolent, unused to struggle; 
subordinate, indeed, but with little independence and manly vigor. If 
the subjects of the modern monastery be unfortunates—especially if 
they be already somewhat tainted with vice and crimo—the effect is a 
weakening of true masculine vigor, an increase of the apparent vir- 
tues, and a hidden growth of secret and contagious vices. More- 
over, the life under the machinery of an “institution ” does not pre- 
pare for the thousand petty hand-labors of a poor man’s cottage. 
But, greatest of all objections, the asylum system is of necessity im- 
mensely expensive, and can reach but a comparatively small number 
of subjects. 

These various obstacles and difficulties, which impede thorough 
work for the elevation of our worst classes, can, however, be overcome. 
And perhaps the best mode of showing what can be done in this work 
is by showing what has been done in this city. 


A WORK ACCOMPLISHED AMONG THE “ DANGEROUS CLASSES." 


Some twenty years ago, the then Chief of Police of New York, 
Captain Matsell, put forth a report on the condition of the street- 
children of the city, which aroused universal anxiety, and called forth 
much compassion, The writer of this was then engaged in rather 
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desultory and despairing labors for the reform of adult prisoners on 
Blackwell’s Island and the squalid poor in the Five-Points district. 
It was a Sisyphus-like work, and soon discouraged all engaged in it. 
We seemed in those infernal regions to repeat the toil of the Danaides, 
and to be attempting to fill the leaky vessel of society by efforts 


which left it as empty as before. What soon struck all engaged in those | 


works was the immense number of boys and girls floating and drift- 
ing about our streets, with hardly any assignable home or occupation, 
who continually fed the multitude of criminals, prostitutes, and va- 
grants. 

Saddest of all sights was the thin child’s face, so often seen be- 
hind prison-bars, and the melancholy procession of little children who 
were continually passing through that gloomy Egyptian portal, which 
seemed to some of us then always inscribed with the scroll over the 
entrance of the Inferno, “ Here leave all hope behind!” 

It was evident soon, to all who thought upon the subject, that what 
New York most of all needed was some grand, comprehensive effort 
to check the growth of the “ dangerous classes.” 

The “ Social Evil,” of course, was pressed continually on the minds 
of those engaged in these labors. Mr. Pease was then making a most 
heroic effort to meet this in its worst form in the Five-Points region. 
No one that we have ever known of, was so qualified for this desperate 
work, or was so successful init. Still, it was but one man against a 
sea of crime. The waves soon rolled over these enthusiastic and de- 
voted labors, and the waste of misfortune and guilt remained as deso- 
late and hopeless as before. It was clear that whatever was done 
there must be done in the source and origin of the evil—in preven- 
tion, not cure. 

We may be permitted, here, in illustration, to quote from our 
journal an incident which occurred after the new organization was per- 
fected, which we shall subsequently describe : 


“THE TOMBS. 


“ Mrs. Forster, the excellent matron of the female department of the 
prison, had told us of an interesting young German girl, committed for 
vagrancy, who might just at this crisis be rescued. We entered these 
soiled and gloomy Egyptian archways, so appropriate and so depressing 
that the sight of the low columns and lotus capitals is to me now inevi- 
tably associated with the sombre and miserable histories of the place. 
After a short waiting, the girl was brought in—a German girl, apparently 
abcut fourteen, very thinly but neatly dressed, of slight figure, and a 
face intelligent and old for her years, the eye passionate and shrewd. 
I give details, because the conversation which followed was remarkable. 
The poor feel ; but they can seldom speak. The story she told, with a 
wonderful eloquence, thrilled all our hearts ; it seemed to us, then, like 
the first articulate voice from the great poor class of the city. It may 
jar our refined sensibilities ; but we ought to hear it. 

“* Her eye had a hard look at first, but softened when I spoke to her 
in her own language. 

*** Have you been long here?’ 

* * Only two days, sir.’ 

“* Why are you hore?’ 

“*T will tell you, sir. I was working with a lady. I had to get up 
early and go to bed late, and I never had rest. She worked me always, 
and, finally, because I could not do every thing, she beat me; she beat 
me like a dog, and I ran away. I could not bear it.’ 

“The manner of this was wonderfully passionate and eloquent. 
* But I thought you were arrested for being near a place of bad charac- 
ter?’ said I. 

“*T am going to tell yoa, sir. The next day I and my father went 
to get some clothes I left there, and the woman would not give them 
up; and what could we do? What can the poor do? My father is a 
poor old man, who picks rags in the streets, and I have never picked 
rags yet. He said, “1 don’t want you to be a rag-picker. You are not 
a child now—people will look at you—you will come to harm.” And I 
said, ** No, father; I will help you. We must do something, now I am 
out of place””*—and so I went out. I picked all day, and didn’t make 
much; and I was cold and hungry. Toward night, a gentleman met 
me—a very fine, well-dressed gentleman, an American—and he said, 
“Will you go home with me?” and I said, “‘No.’’ He said, “I will 
give you twenty shillings,” and I told him I would go. And the next 
morning I was taken up outside by the officer.’ 

*** Poor girl!’ said some one ; ‘ had you forgotten your mother, and 
did you think what a sin it was?’ 

* *No, sir; I did remember her. She had no clothes, and I had no 
shoes; and I have only this’ (she shivered in her thin dress), ‘and 
winter is coming on. I know what making money is, sir. I am only 
fourteen ; but Iam old enough. I have had to take care of myself ever 
since I was ten years old, and I have never had a cent given me. It may 


be a sin, sir’ (and the tears rained down her cheeks, which she did not 
deign to wipe away). ‘Ido not ask you to forgive it. Men cannot for- 
give; but God will forgive. I know about men. The rich do such 
things, and worse; and no one says any thing against them. But me, 
sir—I am poor!’ (This she said with a tone that struck the very heart~ 
strings.) ‘I have never had any one to take care of me. Many is the 
day I have gone hungry from morning till night, because I did not dare 
spend a cent or two—the only ones I had. Oh, I have wished some- 
times so to die! Why does God not kill me?’ 

“She was choked by her sobs. Mr. G let her calm herself a 
moment, and then told her our plan of finding her a good home, where 
she could make an honest living. She was mistrustful. ‘I will tell you, 
meine Herren, 1 know men, and I do not believe any one—I have been 
cheated so often! There is no trust in any one. Iam noteachild. I 
have lived as long as people twice as old.’ 

*** But you do not wish to stay in prison?’ 

“*Oh, God, no! Oh, there is such a weight on my heart here! 
There is nothing but bad to learn in prison. These dirty Irish girls! 
I would kill myself, if I had to stay here. Why wasIever born? I 
have such Kiimmernisse (woes) here!’ (She pressed her hands on her 
heart.) ‘Zam poor!’ 

“We explained our object, and she became satisfied. We wished 
her to be bound to stay some years. ‘ No,’ said she, passionately; ‘I 
cannot. I confess to you, gentlemen, I should either run away or die, 

. if I was bound.’ 

** We talked with the matron. She had never known, in her expe- 
rience, such a remarkable girl. The children there of nine or ten years 
were often as old as young women; but this girl was an experienced 
woman. The offence, however, she had no doubt, was her first. We 
obtained her release, and one of us, Mr. G——, walked over to her 
house or cabin, some three miles on the other side of Williamsburgh, in 
order that she might see her parents before she went. As she walked 
along, she looked up in Mr. G ’s face, and asked, thoughtfully, why 
we came there for her. He explained. She listened, and, after a little 
while, said, in broken English, ‘Don’t you think better for poor little 
girls to die than live?’ He spoke kindly to her, and said something 
about a good God. She shook her head. *‘No—no good God. Why 
am I so? It always was so. Why much suffer, if good God?’ He 
told her they would get her a supper, and in the morning she should 
start off and find new friends. She became gradually almost ungov- 
erned, sobbed, would like to die, even threatened suicide in this wild 
way. Kindness and calm words at length made her more reasonable. 
After much trouble, they reached the home, or the den, of the poor rag- 
picker. The parents were very grateful, and she was to sturt off the 
next morning to a country-home, where perhaps finally the parents will 
join her. 

‘For myself, the evening-shadow seemed more sombre, and the 
cheerful home-lights less cheerful, as I walked home, remembering such 








a history. 

“Ye who are happy, whose lives have been under sunshine and 
gentle influences, around whom Affection and Piety and Love have 
watched, as ye gather in cheerful circles, think of these bitter and 
friendless children of the poor in the great city. But few have such 
eloquent expression as this poor girl; yet all inarticulately feel. There 
are sad histories beneath this gay world—lives over which is the very 
shadow of death. God be thanked there is a heart which feels for them 
all, where every pang and groan will find a sympathy, which will one 
day right the wrong, and bring back the light over human life. The 
day is short for us all; but for some it will be a pleasant thought, when 
we come to lay down our heads at last, that we have eased a few aching 
hearts, and brought peace and new hope to the dark lives of those whom 
men had forgotten or cast out.” 





EMILE OLLIVIER. 





HE second empire seems, in some respects, to have arrived at a 
pass similar to the position of the old monarchy in 1788. It is 

no longer, can no longer be, the absolute law-maker, an administration 
without responsibility. The time has come when it must either yield 
up the uncontrolled powers which it has wielded for eighteen years, 
or submit to engage in a doubtful struggle with France herself. The 
burden of a military, personal, and absolute government has become 
too grievous for the nation, and the empire has hastened—whether 
too late in the day or not remains to be seen—to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion with the popular desires. As we write, all is yet confusion among 
| the representatives of the nation; party-lines are ill defined, party- 
| aims are but dimly determined, and liberals and imperialists are wan- 
dering as in a fog, seeking after a basis from which to enter upon @ 


momentous struggle. 
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Emite OLtivier, a statesman who, although still young, began his 
public career as long ago as the Revolution of 1848, stands in the 
breach between the “irreconcilable” liberals and the unyielding Bo- 
napartists, with a large party at his back, seeking to reconcile the 
discrepancies of the two sides, and to make the lion of democracy and 
the now lamb-like empire lie down together. But this party, of which 
he is for the nonce the not too popular or too trusted chief, has but 
one aim in common, and that a discouragingly vague one—that of 
transforming the absolute empire into a constitutional monarchy, and 
a Napoleon into a second Louis Philippe. It is Ollivier’s ambition, if 
we may believe his own utterances, to save the crown of Napoleon 
III. by forestalling the imminent revolution and by introducing re- 
sponsible ministries and legislative control. Thus he aims to play the 
part of Necker over again, but in the nineteenth century, under far 
more favorable conditions than Necker controlled, and by a more vig- 
orous exercise of statecraft than Necker used. It is doubtful whether 
success lies in his path. French politicians are of the uncompromising 
sort; half-way ministers, no-party ministers, ministers standing in 
breaches, Neckerites, or Girondists, have never yet long held power, 
and have never yet carried out a great national policy. If, therefore, 
as probably will be the case by the time this article appears, Ollivier 
does patch together a cabinet with its mosaic of “ Right Centre ” and 
“ Left Centre,” “ Centre,” and “ Arcadians,” we can have but little 
confidence that it will be durable, or even that it will be a blessing to 
France. Heeding the lessons of history, we may not be presumptuous 
in looking forward to catastrophes like that which befell Necker, 
though we may not see a new Girondist fall, or another Danton 
marched to the scaffold. 

As one of the central figures of present French politics, Emile 
Ollivier is an interesting subject of contemplation. As the represent- 
ative of a certain type, not only of modern French politicians, but of 
French citizens, it is instructive no less than entertaining to observe 
his character and career. 

He is a native of that sunny Provence which has produced so 
many imaginative, enthusiastic, and energetic French poets, states- 
men, and soldiers—a province of which it has been said that its 
natives combine the hot and hasty temperament of the Italian with 
the pertinacity and perseverance of Scandinavia. Born at Marseilles, 
in 1825, the son of one of those earnest disciples of Rousseau who, 
between the several revolutions, have always been found insinuating 
among the people the doctrines of the “Contrat Social,” he received 
his early education from M. Méry, a young man of rare abilities, who 
was engaged as his private tutor. Demosthenes Ollivier, the father, 
assisted in the training of the boy, and imbued him with a keen in- 
terest in politics and an enthusiastic devotion to the high-sounding 
liberal precepts which are scattered through Rousseau’s volumes. 
Emile was no. phenomenon in his schoolboy-days, only a bright-eyed, 
intelligent, industrious youth, full of animal life, yet fond of study. 
At fourteen, he entered the college at Marseilles, where he remained 
three years; then he took up the study of the law, and at nineteen 
had mastered its elementary principles. Before, however, entering 
upon the practice of his profession, he devoted two more years to 
general study, under his father’s supervision. He read history with 
avidity, especially political history, and dipped somewhat into philos- 
ophy, especially the French philosophy of the last century. In 1846, 
he was admitted as an avocat at the Paris bar. The moment was per- 
haps an unfavorable one for a young lawyer to make his début ; but 
it was the nick of time for an enthusiastic politician to enter upon 
the stage. Ti “\rone of Louis Philippe was just then beginning 
to totter. Revvlution was just growing into compact, aggressive 
strength. The press, from being abusive, was becoming menacing, 
and its tones ominous. There was disorder in business, confusion in 
the legislature, misgiving in the cabinet, anxiety in the palace, mur- 
muring among the people. In two years more, during which young 
Ollivier was neglectful of his profession, frequenting rather the clubs, 
the sanctums, and the secret conferences of revolutionary chiefs, the 





storm broke. The Revolution of February, 1848, found him one of 
its warmest champions, and, needing all the talent at its disposal, 
called him to take a high place in its government. He had won the 
esteem and confidence of the republican leaders; Ledru Rollin and | 
Louis Blane had noted his southern enthusiasm and his energy, and | 
he was appointed commissary of the republic in the department of the 
Var by the provisional administration. The office, which corresponded 
to the prefects in the present system, was not one of that easy cle- 


ganee which the prefects of the empire display. Its duties were more 
like those of General Butler at New Orleans. He had to reconcile a 
population full of spirit and insubordination, which was divided by a 
sharp line into anti-revolutionists and ultra, Jacobin revolutionists. 
He tried hard—this self-confident youth of twenty-three—to bring 
about order and to establish the republic firmly in his hot-headed de- 
partment. But, thus early, certain traits of character, which have 
ever since been serious obstacles to his success, developed themselves : 
he was obstinate, vain, overbearing, and imprudently fond of showing 
his “independence.” 

He soon succeeded in embittering both parties against him. The 
republicans of the Var were extremists, and by the very ultraism of 
their demands drove their obstinate commissaire into “ moderantism.” 
The conservatives, on the other hand, were monarchical, hated the re- 
public, and so detested its representative. He threw up his office in 
disgust, had a sudden longing for retirement—“ regretting,” as he 
said, “my rural solitude,” recalling the words of Milton on that bu- 
colic subject. Rollin could not, however, spare him, and so trans- 
ferred him to the department of the Haute Marne, supposed to be 
more sympathetic with the powers that were. Here he had a more 
tranquil tenure ; but even here his independence and pride were im- 
pediments too great to be subdued. He vowed to himself, “ never in 
my career to have any other guide than my conscience and the holy 
light of duty,” which seemed, obstinately enough, to be always in the 
way of his conciliating those with whom he had to deal. He retired 
from office once more, and now made a resolution to sacrifice his po- 
litical aspirations to his profession. Returning to the bar in 1849, he 
achieved a very quick success. He established his forensic fame by 
defending Madame de Guerry, calling forth on that occasion the praises 
of the veteran Berryer. The provisional government, the dictator- 
ship of Cavaignac, the presidency of Prince Louis Napoleon, the sue- 
cessive coups d@état of 1851 and 1852, passed, and through all these 
dramatic changes Ollivier resisted what must have been repeated and 
sore temptations to plunge again into the hurly-burly of polities, 
During the eight eventful years between 1849 and 1857, he clung 
stoutly to his professional duties, achieving many triumphs, and rising 
by no tedious steps to the front rank of a bar never surpassed in Paris 
for its abilities. In 1857 there was a new movement among the lib- 
erals. For the first time since the establishment of the empire, some 
of the liberal chiefs saw their way clear to take an active part once 
more in national politics. A new Chamber—the first since the coup 
@état—was to be selected. The larger number of the liberal chiefs 
declined to be candidates, because they would not subscribe to the 
oath of allegiance to the empire, which was a necessary condition of 
entering the Palais Bourbon. Jules Favre, Jules Simon, Ernest Pi 
card, held aloof as yet, unable to swear obedience to the “assassin 
of liberty.” But Ollivier’s old conservatism was remembered ; he 
received a requisition to stand in one of the Paris constituencies as a 
candidate for the Corps Législatif. The temptation was greater than 
he could resist; revolutionist though he was, he was willing to take 
the oath. True, he had not before succeeded as a politician; but in 
these altered times, on this new arena, it might be otherwise. Emile 
Ollivier, in a close contest with Garnier Pagés, ex-member of the 
provisional government, and Varin, nominee of the Tuileries, was re- 
turned at the head of the poll. With four other liberals, he took his 
seat in the new Chamber, and with them formed the famous “ Five” 
of which the history of those years says so much. With his col- 
leagues, he professed himself democratic, anti-dynastic, made earnest 
assaults upon the emperor’s government and policy, denounced per- 
sonal rule and police repression, proclaimed himself always the cham- 
pion of liberty. But here again, vain, loving independence, impatient 
of advice, and ambitious, he soon found himself at variance with his 
own allies. He discovered that his own party was too extreme ; a re- 
action began to set in, in his mind. He kicked against the pricks of 
party discipline, refused to follow out the liberal policy, grew ob- 
streperous, and bandied hard words with Simon, Favre, and the rest 
Then he said in the chamber, “I come here to defend liberty within 
the limits of the constitution.” The constitution was simply the in- 
strument drawn up by Napoleon III. to hedge about his personal 
power. Ollivier, therefore, accepted personal despotism at the start. 
He declared his motto to be, “ Neither systematic opposition nor sys- 
tematic approbation.” Therefore he had transformed himself from a 
pure republican into a dynastic liberal—a far different thing. Thie 
was a clear, bold disaffection from his fellow-liberals, who looked upon 
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it as a betrayal, alike of them and of his Paris constituents. “ Emile 
Ollivier’s treason,” a phrase uttered in warm indignation by Jules 
Simon, became a Paris saying, and gave its title to a political pamphlet. 
Provoked by the rage of his old allies, he went yet further, and began 
to eulogize the emperor. “The emperor,” said he, “is the first who 
has never hesitated to give satisfaction to every earnest expression of 
the public will.” 

Had he not exhibited remarkable powers of oratory, great energy 
and persistency, this resistance to his party would have ruined him. 
As it was, he succeeded in weathering the storm; and, in 1863, 
although he boldly reiterated 1s heresies, declared himself indepen- 
dent of all party 
control, promised 
to support the dy- 
nasty when “ it 
was right,” he was 
reélected a deputy 
for Paris, having 
now as colleagues 
Favre, Picard, 
Thiers, Carnot, 
Simon, and Pagés. 
The new opposi- 
tion numbered 
about thirty, and 
its leaders began 
forthwith their 
memorahdle career 
of systematic and 
unwavering antag- 
onism, not only to 
the imperial poli- 
cy, but to the em- 
pire itself. Olli- 
vier continued to 
be the black sheep 
of the liberals, 
pursued an erratic 
and independent 
career, utterly 
disliked by the 
“ Left,” not yet 
trusted by the 
“Right.” Proba- 
bly, for the past 
seven years, no 
man has been the 
object of so bitter 
a hatred among 
the liberals as 
Ollivier ; he has 
shared their de- 
testation with Na- 
poleon _ himself. 
In January, 1867, 
came out the 
emperor’s famous 
letter promising 
reforms, and 
pledging himself 
to “ crown the po- 
litical edifice.” Now Ollivier imagined that his opportunity had 
come. He boasted that the letter of the 19th of January had 
been the result of his statesmanship, and hinted that it was the 
result of his advice. He at once set about forming a “Third 
Party;” this party was to sustain the emperor in carrying out 
the promised reforms. He proposed that the “Third Party” 
should labor to gradually transform the empire into a constitutional 
system. When the reforms were divulged, they proved to be, in 
Bright’s expressive language, but “a tinkering with the subject.” A 
little more latitude for the press, a trifle more liberty of meeting, were 
the salient features, This, to tell the truth, was hardly satisfactory 
to the “ Third Party ;” and, as they now had no chance to win allies 
either from left or right, and could not hope for a mixed majority, 
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Ollivier’s splendid party-project fell through. For the past two years, 
Ollivier has still occupied the isolated and anomalous position which 
he held before the formation of the “ Third Party ;” the apostle of 
compromise, the man in the breach, coquetting fitfully with the Tui- 
leries, aiming at some vague end, an outcast from one party, and 
shrinking himself from the other. In the general election of 1869 
he was once more a candidate for Paris; but was ignominiously 
beaten by Bancel, an irreconcilable republican; he was, however, 
elected by a provincial constituency. Now again came the opportu- 
nity for him to make the best of his “ record,” and to aspire to be the 
reconciler of the dynasty and liberty, the first minister of the “lib- 
, eral empire.” 

He was one of 
the one hundred 
and sixteen depu- 
ties who, in June, 
1869, demanded 
yet longer re. 
forms from the 
emperor ; and, 
when the cham- 
ber met in No- 
yember, he loomed 
up as the probable 
premier of a cabi- 
net which should 
be the first to 
bow to the will 
of the legislature. 

In personal ap- 
pearance, Emile 
Ollivier seems 
much younger 
than his biogra- 
phy betrays him 
to be. Sitting, as 
we have seen him, 
at the right end of 
the left benches, 
in the Chamber, 
he does not strike 
you as one of the 
leaders of the as- 
sembly. Of about 
the medium 
height, with a full 
though not stout 
form, a muscular- 
looking body, 
straight and some- 
what stiff; his face 
rather long, inclin- 
ing to rotundity, 
especially the low- 
er part of it; his 
complexion swar- 
thy, as is that of 
most Provengals ; 
his nose rather 
large and promi- 
nent; his lips full 
and firmly set ; his eyes black, and having an expression more belli- 
gerent than amicable ; his hair dark brown and closely cut ; short side 
whiskers ; a pair of gold spectacles, constantly worn, giving him a pro- 
fessor-like appearance, and a sort of scholarly dignity hardly harmo- 
nious with his real character; his expression rather sullen and dull 
than vivacious—he does net impress you with the idea of a man gifted 
with oratorical power or intellectual vitality. But his personal ap- 
pearance does very evidently betray that very prominent trait of 
vanity and self-appreciation, that obstinate belief in his own wisdom, 
which have more than once carried him among the breakers, and 
which are insuperable obstacles to his ever becoming, either in the 
Chamber or among the masses, personally popular. Rash and head- 
strong, he may be a man of compromises, but can never be a man of 
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conciliation. Brilliant, even powerful as an orator, he has neither 
delicacy, tact, nor suavity, as a public man; and, although often a 
blunt speaker, he seems incapable of winning confidence in his stead- 
fastness and sincerity. His ambition is known to be absorbing, and 
his own exaltation a great aim—it may not be too harsh to say the 
great aim—of his career. It will, perhaps, be his ruin, That he de- 
serted his old party and his old associations, remains an ugly fact. If 
he becomes a chief councillor of the empire, office will, justly or 
not, be looked upon as the price of his political treason. If he does 
not reach the dazzling eminence, he will be remembered as a man 
who sacrificed his own convictions for ambition’s sake, and met with 
the just reward of his betrayal. r 

As an orator, he has few equals in the chamber. His speech is 
bold, clear, and striking. His voice is clear and sonorous; his com- 
mand of language is remarkably less so, however, when one remem- 
bers alike his birthplace and his long experience at the bar. His de- 
livery is almost always impetuous, sometimes very rapid and passionate ; 
he waxes warm in the excitement of the moment, and then his voice 
fills the hall, and the sentences rush out in rash and quick succession, 
and his usually dull eyes flash in the enthusiasm of his emotions. His 
memory is excellent, and he brings with rare ease the armory of his- 
torical facts, with which he has stored his mind, into play. Capital 
in repartee, he is one of the most formidable of extempore debaters ; 
although often, by an imprudent expression, laying himself open to 
sharp retorts which, in the mouth of so consummate an orator as 
Jules Favre, go straight to the weak points of his armor. He is too 
earnest a politician and too bitter a partisan to be judicial, or, what 
is even a more common trait among statesmen, judicious. He is always 
an advocate, pleading his cause; aspiring to be an arbitrator and a 
mediator, he loses his cue, and speedily becomes the indignant accuser 
or the anxious defender. He seems to be perpetually struggling be- 
tween his ambition, which is to compromise, and his strong southern 
nature, which tempts to battle; and the last most often remains the 
master. Ollivier cannot be said to be a great statesman. No large 
measure is to be traced to his authorship; he failed as an adminis- 
trator; his triumph as a party-leader, if it comes, will probably be a 
brief and fruitless one. His talents are brilliant, his energy is great— 
his vanity overshadows both, his ambition and unsteadfastness neu- 
tralize the effect of both. 

Such is the man whose name has been oftenest in the mouths of 
Frenchmen for the past few months, and who may be destined, for a 
while, to fill the gap between dying absovutism and a growing liberty. 
But that from such a man we can expect more than an ephemeral 


service to his country, is hardly to be anticipated, 


THE DEATH-3ED OF DANIEL WEBSTER.* 





N the 20th of September, 1852, Mr. Webster made his last visit to 

Boston, for the purpose of consulting his physician, Dr, Jeffries. 

His friend Mr. George Ticknor, who saw him on this occasion, thought 

he looked very ill, and gives the following account of his appearance at 

a large dinner-party given by Mr. T. W. Ward, in honor of Mr. Thomas 
Baring, who was then on a visit to this country: 


‘There were many guests at the dinner; we were at the dessert, and 
all were more than commonly animated ; I was sitting next to Mr. Ba- 
ring, when Mr. Webster appeared at the door. If a ghost had come 
among us, it could hardly have startled us more. 

“He looked dreadfully, but he had his usual stately air and bear- 
ing; and pausing a moment as he entered, as was his wont, a chair was 
placed for him by Mr. Baring, on the other side from the one on which 
Isat. We both immediately perceived that ether had been administered 
to him, and his features looked livid, cold, and shrunken, under its 
effects ; still he was cheerful. He talked cheerfully with Mr. Baring, 
and expressed a hope of seeing him at Marshfield before he left the 
country. He remained only a few moments. While he was with us all 
were sad and silent, and, when he rose to go, all rose with him. I think 
that every one felt that he had little hope of ever looking again upon his 
imposing form. It was, in fact, the last time he passed a friend’s thresh- 
old in Boston.” 


A day or two afterward, Mr. Webster returned to his home at 
Marshfield, which he was never again to leave alive. Early in Octo- 
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ber Dr. James Jackson, of Boston, one of the most eminent of Amer- 
ican physicians, went to Marshfield, and, after careful examination, 
decided that Mr. Webster had a mortal disease in some one of the great 
organs of the abdomen, which probably had been in progress for more 
than a year. This opinion was concurred in by Dr. Jeffries, and its 
correctness was confirmed by the post-mortem examination, which re- 
vealed the fact that the principal seat of the disease was in the liver, 
the disorder being what is medically termed “cirrhosis” of that 
organ. 

It was about this time that the incident occurred which was so 
characteristic of Mr. Webster, and which has been perhaps more re- 
membered than almost any thing of the same nature that has been 
told of him. He had an extraordinary fondness for great oxen, and 
took much pains to possess the choicest breeds. He liked a good 
horse, and appreciated the fine points of that animal; but he was not 
a Jover of the horse. “I am not aware,” says Mr. Curtis, “ that he 
cared any thing for dogs, although, in his most active days of shoot- 
ing, he may have kept a spaniel or a pointer. But of all the brute 
creation, he loved the ox. Oxen were the pets of his large agricul- 
tural tastes; and, when he could not see and feed them, he missed 
one of his greatest pleasures. He had come down one fine morning 
after a night of pain, and was seated in one of the parlors that looked 
upon the lawn. There he had a herd of his best oxen driven in front 
of the windows, that he might look once more into their great, gentle 
eyes, and see them crop the grass.” 

Porter Wright, who was superintendent of Mr. Webster’s farm, 
gives the following account of the cattle : 

** He had one hundred and ten head of cattle, when he had the most. 
He raised some, but, when he went up into New Hampshire, he’d buy a 
great many ; he’d buy all the handsome oxen he saw—twenty at a time, 
some years. He was fonder of stock than any other part of a farm. 
When he had friends with him, he would have some of his finest oxen 
yoked up and driven to the house, that they might see them. That is 
the way he saw them last from his window. It was not a large lot, but 
they were his best oxen. He sat there, talking with Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Curtis, and looking at his creatures, and he enjoyed it; it was his last 
enjoyment, It was about a week before he died.” 


On Monday, October 18th, Mr. Curtis went to Marshfield for the: 
purpose of assisting Mr. Webster in the preparation of his will. He: 
found him excessively emaciated and feeble, and obviously not likely 
to live more than a few days. When the consultation about the will: 
was ended, Mr. Curtis, who, at Mr. Webster’s request, was going to 
Boston, gathered up his papers and walked to the bedside to take 
leave of the dying statesman. He was lying in an easy posture, with- 
out pain or suffering, but with his eyes covered with a napkin to ex- 
clude the light. Mr. Curtis spoke to him about a political letter he 
had lately received relating to the pending presidential election. ‘“ My 
dear friend,” was his answer, “I care no more about politics than the 
jackdaw that sits on the top of St. Paul’s. Go down to the library, 
and read Cowper’s ‘Jackdaw.’” He then repeated some of the lines : 

‘“*¢ You think, no doubt, he sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 
If he should chance to fall. 
No; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 
Or troubles it at all. 


** © He sees that this great roundabout, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 
Church, army, physic, law, 
Its customs and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his ; 
And says—what says he ?—Caw !’” 


He was more ill during that night than he had been previously. 
Mrs. Baker, his housekeeper, afterward said : 

“Tuesday night before he died, I watched with him—he waked up 
suddenly, and said, in a very loud voice, ‘I’m dead, I’m dead!’ Mrs. 
Webster ran in and we found that he felt numb—we rubbed him, and 
he revived; but, after Mrs. Webster had gone again, he called me to 
him, and said: ‘ Don’t you go to sleep, not a wink for a thousand dol- 
lars; take the hartshorn and hold it to my nose every fifteen minutes 
whether I’m awake or asleep—rub me with spirits, and keep hold of my 
right hand.’ I think he imagined he might die suddenly.” 


Mr. Curtis returned to Marshfield on Tuesday evening. Besides 
his immediate family and servants, there were now with Mr. Webster 
two of his friends to whom he was tenderly attached, Mr. Harvey and 
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Mr. Edward Curtis, his relatives Mr. and Mrs. Paige, his son-in-law 
Mr. Appleton, Mr. LeRoy, a brother of Mrs. Webster, and Miss Downs. 
The presence of these guests, and of the medical gentlemen who at- 
tended him, made a somewhat numerous household, for whose com- 
fort he gave directions from day to day. On Friday morning, before 
he gave the last instructions for his will, he sent for Porter Wright, 
directed the farm-work for the day, and gave him money to pay the 
laborers, and all else due in the neighborhood. And so he went on 
through that day, with all his great faculties and fancies under the 
same control that had marked his whole life; seeing, in the intervals 
when he was free from suffering, all who were in the house ; convers- 
ing as he always had, but with a gentle and overflowing affection that 
seemed to grow stronger and stronger, as his bodily powers sank be- 
neath the disease which was wearing away his life. 

His cheerfulness and occasional humor were most remarkable. 
Mrs. Baker says : 


“ A few days before he died, I went into his room in the morning. 
There were so many people about him that I hadn’t been in for two or 
three days. As soon as he saw me he smiled so sweetly, and spoke 
quite strong: ‘ Good-morning, my good old friend, I’m glad to see you; 
I thought you had forgotten me.’ 

**T told him why I had stayed away, and that we felt very lonely 
down-stairs without him. ‘Oh!’ said he, ‘Mrs. Baker, perhaps I shall 
be down-stairs among you again, when the wind comes in shore.’ I 
could hardly conceive how he could be so composed with so many peo- 
ple about him, He never showed the least agitation about his condi- 
tion, or the least reluctance to die.” 


He had now become so feeble that-he could sit up only for a short 
time. He was placed in an easy-chair, and sat with Dr. Jeffries alone. 
The good doctor fell asleep for a moment, and Mr. Webster, who 
thought he was silent from sadness, said: “Cheer up, doctor; don’t 
be sad—I shall get along.” The doctor answered: “I was not sad, 
Mr. Webster; the truth is, I was in the land o’ nod.” “ Well,” said 
Mr. Webster, “ that’s all right.” 

In the course of that evening, his colored servant William, who 
was supporting him with a pillow, fell asleep. Mr. Webster turned to 
Dr. Jeffries, who was sitting by his bedside, and said, smiling: “ Wil- 
liam means to take it out.” Later in the night he directed Sarah, 
another colored servant, who had been up for the two previous nights, 
to go to bed. She, however, came into the room as late as twelve 
o’clock, thinking he was asleep. He noticed her, and called out, “ You 
everlasting Sarah, why are you not in bed?” 

On the morning of Saturday, the 23d, he found himself so much 
more feeble than he had been, that he proceeded with great delibera- 
tion to arrange every thing with Dr. Jeffries for the final hour. They 
had hitherto exchanged no words that distinctly implied the approach 
of death. Mr. Webster, however, had been watching his own case 
with singular power of attention, and had been measuring what re- 
mained to him of vital force. He had concluded this to be his last 
day ; and, as there was present no other ear but that of his faithful 
physician, to be pained by the expression of his thought, he said, with 
an even voice and perfect calmness: “ Doctor, you have carried me 
through the night, I think you will get me through to-day. I shall die 
to- night.” Dr. Jeffries, much moved, said, after a pause, “ You are 
right, sir.” Mr. Webster then went on: “I wish you, therefore, to 
send an express to Boston, for some younger person to be with you. I 
shall die to-night. You are exhausted, and must be relieved. Who 
shall it be?” Dr. Jeffries suggested Dr. J. Mason Warren. Mr. Web- 
ster answered, instantly, “Let him be sent for.” Dr. Jeffries then 
left the room, to write a note to Dr, Warren, and, on returning, he 
found that Mr. Webster had given complete directions how the note 
should be sent, who should be the messenger, what horse should be 
used, what road taken, and where a fresh horse could be procured, and 
how the messenger was to do his errand on reaching the city. He 
seemed to go on as a person who was making preparation for an event 
that was to happen to some one else; so complete was his control 
over himself, and his sufficiency for the needs of the occasion, that no 
one about him felt it to be necessary, in such matters, to do any thing 
but to follow and execute his directions, 


In the evening, the will, which had been drawn up by Mr. Curtis, | 


was brought to Mr. Webster to sign. 
ture, supported in his bed by pillows. 
By this time, nearly the whole household were assembled in his 


room. He asked if Mrs. Webster and his son had seen the will, and 





| 


if they approved it; both assured him that they fully assented to it. 
Then he said, “ Let me sign it now.” It was placed before him, and 
he affixed his signature to it, strongly and clearly written; and, as he 
returned the pen to Mr. Curtis, he said, looking at him with a peculiar 
smile, “ Thank God for strength to do a sensible act ;” and then im- 
mediately, and with great solemnity, raising both his hands he added: 
“O God! I thank Thee for all Thy mercies.” 

He then looked inquiringly around the room, as if to see that all 
were there whom he wished to address. As he was manifestly about 
to say something that ought to be preserved, Mr. Curtis took notes of 
his words. He spoke in a strong, full voice, that might have been 
heard over half the house, and with his usual modulation and empha- 
sis; but very slowly, and with an occasional pause. He said: 

“* My general wish on earth has been to do my Maker’s will. I thank 
Him now for all the mercies that surround me. I thank Him for the 
means He has given me of doing some little good; for my children— 
these beloved objects; for my nature and associations. I thank Him 
that I am to die, if I am, under so many circumstances of love and affee- 
tion. I thank Him for all His care. 

‘¢ No man, who is not a brute, can say that he is not afraid of death. 
No man can come back from that bourn ; no man can comprehend the 
will or the works of God. That there isa God, all must acknowledge. 
I see Him in all these wondrous works. Himself, how wondrous! 

“The great mystery is Jesus Christ—the Gospel. What would be 
the condition of any of us if we had not the hope of immortality? What 
ground is there to rest upon but the Gospel? There were scattered hopes 
of the immortality of the soul, running down, especially among the 
Jews. The Jews believed in a spiritual origin of creation. The Romans 
never reached it ; the Greeks never reached it. It is.a tradition, if that 
communication was made to the Jews by God Himself, through Moses 
and the fathers. But there is, even to the Jews, no direct assurance of 
an immortality in heaven. There is, now and then, a scattered intima- 
tion, as in Job, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ;’ but a proper con- 
sideration of that does not refer it to Jesus Christ at all. But there 
were intimations—crepuscular—twilight. But—but—but, thank God, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ brought life and immortality to light—reseued 
it—brought it to light. There is an admirable discourse on that subject 
by Dr. Barrow, Preacher to the Inner Temple. I think it is his sixth 
sermon. 

** Well, I don’t feel as if I am to fall off; I may.” 

He now paused for a short time; a drowsiness appeared to come 
over him, and his eyes were closed. In a moment or two he opened 
them, and, looking eagerly round, he asked: “‘ Have I—wife, son, doc- 
tor, friends, are you all here ?—have I, on this occasion, said any thing 
unworthy of Daniel Webster?” “No, no, dear sir,” was the response 
from all. 

He then began the words of the Lord’s Prayer; but, after the first 
sentence, feeling faint, he cried out, earnestly, “‘ Hold me up, I do not 
wish to pray with a fainting voice.” He was instantly raised a little 
by a movement of the pillows, and then repeated the whole of the 
prayer, in clear and distinct tones, ending his devotions with these 
words : 

“And now, unto God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be praise 
forever and forever! Peace on earth, and good-will to men—that is the 
happiness, the essence—good-will toward men.” 

While he had been uttering the little discourse which has just 
been given, several of the colored servants had gathered at the door 
of the chamber, to hear the last words of a master who had emanci- 
pated more than one of them from slavery, and all of whom loved him 
with their whole hearts. He did not see them, but he now asked for 
them: 

‘* Where’s Monioa and the rest of them? Let me see their faces.— 
Come in here, ye faithful.” 

Then, addressing those who stood by the bedside, he said : 

‘** Remember, all, that 7 remember my three nieces—my brother's 
two children, my sister’s daughter, Mrs. Emily Webster.” 

At this moment, Mrs. Webster, in a flood of tears, threw her arms 
around his neck. He soothed her emotion with a tender firmness, 
saying, “‘ My dear wife, when you and I were married at the Bowling 
Green, we knew that we must one day part;” and, having in some de- 
gree calmed her agitation, he desired her to go again to her own room, 


He was then ina sitting pos- | telling her that he would send for her when it should be necessary to 


take final leave. He was then assisted to lie down, and, an opiate 


} . * * . 
having been administered, he obtained some sleep. 


Dr. J. Mason Warren had now arrived, and came to the bedside as 
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soon as Mr. Webster was again awake. Mr. Webster turned to him, 
held out his hand, and answered the questions which he asked, which 
were few, from the fear of disturbing him. It was now about eight 
o'clock. Dr. Warren observes, in a written account of the case: 

“ Judging simply from the symptoms, I should, in any other case, 
have said that life could not have been prolonged half an hour. His 
great tenacity to life, and the very gradual modes in which the vital or- 
gans gave way, were remarkable—such as 1 do not remember to have 
witnessed in any other case. . . . In about half an hour after I entered 
the room, and after a short interval of rest, he suddenly reached out 
his hand, and begged me to lift him up in the bed, which, with assist- 
ance, was at once done ; when, without any great effort, a large mass of 
blood was ejected from his stomach. He almost at once exclaimed, after 
this, ‘I feel as if I were going to sink right away; am I dying?’ We 
assured him that he was only faint, and, having placed him back on his 
pillow, administered a little stimulus, which soon restored the circu- 
lation.” 

After this, he desired that his friends, who had left him with the 
physicians and the attendants that he might, if possible, again sleep, 
should come to him, one by one, for the last words of leave-taking 
that he wished to say to each; and, one by one, all went successively 
to receive from him words of affection and consolation, uttered with 
his accustomed equanimity and with singular appropriateness to each 
ease. This being done, he addressed himself, with all the strength of 
his great faculties, to the effort of obtaining a clear perception of the 
moment when he should be entering the confines of another world. 
He seemed to have an intense desire for a consciousness of the act of 
dying. “ From this time,” says Dr. Warren, “he fell into a kind of 
doze, arousing occasionally in a state of great exertion, demanding 
something to relieve him, saying, ‘Give me life, give me life’—evi- 
dently feeling as if he might fall into a state in which he should be 
unable to realize the passage from life to death. He also asked me, 
once or twice, ‘ Am I alive, or am I dead?’ and proposed other ques- 
tions to the same effect.” On one of these occasions, Dr. Jeffries re- 
peated to him the text of Scripture—“ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” “ Yes,” he said, 
“thy rod—thy staff—but the fact, the fact I want;” for he was not 
certain whether the words that had been repeated to him were intended 
as an intimation that he was already in the dark valley. On another 
occasion, he asked whether it were likely that the vomiting, from 
which he had suffered, would return before death ; and, when told that 
it was improbable, he asked, “Then what shall you do?” On being 
told that he would be supported by stimulants, and made as easy as 
possible by opiates, he inquired if the stimulant should not be given 
then. He was answered that it would not be given immediately, and 
he replied, “‘ When you give it to me, I shall know that I may drop off 
at once.” Satisfied that he would thus have a final warning of the 
approach of death, he said, “I will then put myself in a position to 
obtain a little repose ;”” and the repose came. 

The whole household were now again in the room, calmly awaiting 
the moment when he would be released from pain. All were quiet 
and composed, save poor old Monica. She, in the ignorance and 
affection of her nature, for some time moved about incessantly, in 
much agitation, going frequently to the bedside, looking at her master, 
holding up her hands, muttering bits of prayers to herself, and taking 
little notice of the people about her. Once or twice, however, she ad- 
dressed herself to Dr. Warren, and demanded, “Isn’t he going to 
die?” or, “‘ Why don’t he die?” or, “ You don’t think he’ll live to 
morning ?” apparently laboring under the idea that the doctor had an 
agency in prolonging his sufferings. 

It was past midnight, when, awaking from one of the slumbers 
that he had at intervals, he seemed not to know whether he had not 
already passed from his earthly existence. He made a strong effort to 
ascertain what the consciousness that he could still perceive actually 
was, and then uttered those well-known words, “I still live!” as if he 
had satisfied himself of the fact that he was striving to know. They 
were his last coherent utterance. A good deal later, he said some- 
thing in which the word “ poetry” was distinctly heard. His son im- 
mediately repeated to him one of the stanzas of Gray’s Elegy. He 
heard it, and smiled. 

After this, respiration became more difficult, and at length it went 
on with perceptible intervals. All was now hushed within the cham- 
ber, and to those who stood waiting there were but three sounds in Na- 
ture: the sighing of the autumn wind in the trees, the slow ticking 
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of the clock in the hall below, and the deep breathing of their dying 
friend. Moments seemed hours, and Mr. Curtis says: ‘Still the meas- 
ured beat of time fell painfully distinct upon our ears ; still the gentle 
moaning of the wind mingled with the only sound that arose within 
the room ; for there were no sobs of women, no movements of men. 
So grand, and yet so calm and simple, had been his approach to the 
moment when we must know that he was with us no more, that he had 
lifted us into a composure which, but for his great example, we could 
not have felt. At twenty-three minutes before three o'clock, his 
breathing ceased ; the features settled into a superb repose; and Dr. 
Jeffries, who still held the pulse, after waiting for a few seconds, gen- 
tly laid down the arm, and, amid a breathless silence, pronounced the 
single word ‘Dead.’ The eyes were then closed, the remains were 
removed from the position in which death came, and all but those 
who had been appointed to wait and watch slowly and mournfully 
walked away.” 

The persons present when he died were, Mrs. Webster, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher Webster, Mr. and Mrs. Paige, Mr. 8. A. Appleton, Mr. 
LeRoy, Miss Downs, Mr. Harvey, Mr. E. Curtis, Mr. G. T. Curtis, Mr. 
Zantsinger (of the State Department), Dr. Jeffries, Dr. Warren, Mr, 
C. H. Thomas, and Mr. Weston; together with many of the servants. 





TABLE-TALK. 





R. DUTTON COOK has discussed in the Gentleman's Magazine 
AY the subject of applause and encores for actors, opening with the 
well-known quotation from Hazlitt, that “ players, after all, have little 
reason to complain of their hard-earned, short-lived popularity, as one 
thunder of applause, from pit, boxes, and gallery, is equal to a whole 
immortality of posthumous fame; ” but qualifying this with those feel- 
ing laments that have been sometimes uttered, that, with the actor, 
“art and artist share one common grave.” The necessity of applause 
for an actor has often been commented upon. Without the stimula. 
tion of this sort of approval, the actor often becomes discouraged, and 
finds it impossible to give to his part the same spirit and vim that he 
otherwise would. Mrs. Siddons was in the habit of saying that the 
fatigue of acting her great parts in the provinces was much increased 
in consequence of the inferior measure of applause that she there re- 
ceived. Some actors find it impossible to proceed without a recogni- 
tion of their efforts, and instances are on record of actors deliberately 
informing their audiences that they could not act unless their hearers 
rendered them this sort of sustenance. “ An actor,” says Mr. Cook, 
“in regard to the honors of his profession, considered apart from its 
commercial results, occupies the position of one who has invested his 
whole fortune in the purchase of an annuity terminating at his de- 
cease, and who has become entitled, therefore, to a larger income than 
accrues to the man able to lay up treasure, and to provide for and be- 
queath property to posterity. The player can be rewarded only by 
the applause afforded him during the continuance of his theatrical ca- 
reer; and it is right, therefore, that such applause should fully corre- 
spond with, and be adequate to, his merits.” American audiences are 
much slower to respond with applause than European ones, and this 
is frequently a matter of great chagrin to performers from abroad, 
On the first night of Hamlet at Booth’s this season, Mr. Fechter, just 
from England, was in a box, and he was so exasperated at the dullness 
of the audience in this particular, that he several times stood up and 
conspicuously started applause for some of the fine points in Mr, 
Booth’s acting. The coldness of English audiences was a matter of 
vexation to Mr. Fechter when he first began to act in London; we 
fear that he finds our b/asé New-York theatre-goers still more apa- 
thetic. A comic actor, familiarly known some years ago as Yankee 
Hlill, used to tell an anecdote of his attempt to amuse a provincial 
audience, used only to the church and the lecture-room, by a comic 
entertainment. The people listened attentively and respectfully, but 
not a laugh nor a murmer of applause rewarded his efforts at humor. 
Utterly disheartened at this, he announced at his hotel the next morn- 
ing that his intention of giving three entertainments was changed, and 
that he would not repeat the performance. After some urging from 
those who heard him for the reason of the change of plan, he at last 
said: “ Gentlemen, the fact is, I can’t play when I fail to get applause 
or to raise a laugh. No man can be funny if his fun doesn’t excite 
merriment in bis auditors.” ‘“ Why,” exclaimed one standing by, “ we 
didn’t know it would be proper for us to laugh!” Mr. Hill, by virtue 
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of the explanations that ensued, consented to repeat his entertain- 
ment, and that night loud guffaws and thunders of applause rewarded 
his comic efforts. 


—— An active discussion has been going on in the English journals, 
in regard to the morals of field sports, and especially as to the ques- 
tion of the cruelty of fox-hunting. Fox-hunting has an historical and 
in some manner a poetical interest for Americans, and hence our prac- 
tical ignorance of the sport does not render the English discussion 
altogether indifferent to us. The warfare cpened by an elaborate arti- 
cle in the Fortnightly Review, in which the writer, broadly asserting that 
pain and death should not be made matter of amusement, set down 
fox-hunting as only different in degree, and not in kind, from the 
gladiatorial contests of ancient Rome, or from bull-fights in Spa. 
The article in question was very elaborate, able, and to a large class 
of minds must have been conclusive. But this bold attack upon the 
cherished sport of English country gentlemen was very naturally re 
sented with great spirit. The sporting papers, of course, took up the 
thing in high dudgeon ; and all the journals became suddenly over- 
whelmed with correspondence from fox-hunting squires and sparts- 
men of all kinds. Anthony Trollope replied at length through the col- 
umns of the same review in which the attack appeared; the Saturday 
Review and the other journals discussed in full the charge and the coun- 
ter-charge, until now pretty much every English periodical and every 
English author has had something to say on the subject. The last utter- 
ance is from Mr. Ruskin, who, we may be sure, from his attitude in the 
Eyre-Jamaica issue, would not exhibit a special sensibility as to the cru- 
elty of fox-hunting. He tells the English people that the real evils of fox- 
hunting are, “ that it wastes the time, misapplies the energy, exhausts 
the wealth, narrows the capacity, debases the taste, and abates the 
nonor, of the upper classes of this country ;” and, instead of keeping, 
as had been stated, “ thousands from the workhouse,” it sends thou- 
sands of the poor both there and into the grave. Mr. Ruskin adds: 
“ The athletic training given by fox-hunting is excellent ; and such train- 
ing is vitally necessary to the upper classes. But it ought always to be 
in real service to their country ; in personal agricultural labor at the 
head of their tenantry, and in extending English life and dominion in 
waste regions against the adverse powers of Nature. Let them be- 
come captains of emigration: hunt down the foxes that spoil the vine- 
yard of the world; and keep their eyes on the leading hound in Packs 
of Men.” Itis not necessary for us to enter into the arguments ad- 
vanced by the contestants in this dispute. It will be readily perceived 
that, to one view of the case, fox-hunting is the infliction of pain and 
death upon an ‘animal as a means of gratification, and hence is essen- 
tially cruel; while to others there are sufficient compensations to bal- 
ance the temporary torture. Killing for a necessary end is conceded 
on all hands as permissible ; killing, mainly as a means of pleasure, is 
of doubtful morality ; but killing, accompanied by torture, is always a 
wrong and a cruelty, however much our love for certain sports may 
cloud our judgments or supply us with sophistical excuses for our 
conduct. 





The London Lancet has been calling attention to the injurious 
consequences of children’s parties. One would suppose this to be 
unnecessary, inasmuch as those mothers who give entertainments of 
this kind, and those who permit their children to attend them, can 
scarcely be ignorant of the fact that they are allowing vanity or other 
maternal weaknesses to interfere with the true well-being’ of their 
little ones, “ Children,” says the Lancet, “ are unduly excited before- 
hand; they are dressed insufficiently; they dance themselves into 
great fatigue; they eat and drink at late hours what would try their 
digestion badly enough in its midday vigor ; and, worst of all, they lose 
from two to six hours’ sleep.” All these evils are obvious enough, but 
there are many others. Anticipating for children the same entertain- 
ments they are to partake of when men and women, renders them satiated 
with pleasure before the time comes for them to fairly enter into society ; 
it destroys their zest in those sports and occupations suitable to their 
age, and takes off the edge of enjoyment of maturer pleasures when they 
come. A little girl familiar with balls and parties must assuredly lose all 
the guilelessness of childhood, and never possess the freshness and sim- 
ple grace of young womanhood. The Pall Mall Gazette, however, thinks 
that, while every one must sympathize with these young sufferers, it is 
hard that not a finger is lifted, not a voice raised, in behalf of the elder 
members of the community, whose sufferings from a like cause must 
at times be awful. The late hours, the uncomfortable nature of the 





scanty clothing they wear, the misery of eating when they do not want 
to eat, and not eating when they do, are mentioned by the Gazette 
as some of the intolerable evils of refined society, when trying to “ en- 
joy itself.” The list of evils the Gazette gives is but a small por- 
tion of the whole; but men and women are supposed to be rational 
beings, and, if they deliberately choose to have their pleasures in this 
artificial and barbarous manner, they must pay the cost. But children 
are not responsible. They do not select their own means of enjoy- 
ment, and if left to themselves would never be insane enough to adopt 
the conventional party as their idea of sport. Hence its infliction 
upon them is a positive tyranny as well as injury. 


—— We had supposed the “ Black-Crook” style of drama a by- 
gone thing, but at the Grand Opera there is an attempt to revive all 
its pictorial glitter, its salacious ballet, and its complement. of devils 
and mysteries. Glitter has its limits, and hence the utmost prodi- 
gality of the opera-house management fails to supply any thing more 
bewilderingly dazzling than that which the “Black Crook” and the 
“ White Fawn” made us familiar with. We have been spoiled with 
an excess of pageantry and show in this way, and, knowing all the 
possibilities of “grand transformation scenes,” are not to be sur- 
prised further by new combinations in this sort of kaleidoscope. 
We have seen, too, the ballet in its most astounding exhibitions, 
and female beauty can no further “show our eyes and grieve our 
heart” than it has already done. It is a little surprising that a man- 
agement could expect to revive a public appetite for that which it has 
been so satiated with. “The Twelve Temptations,” as the new spec- 
tacular wonder is called, is, moreover, closely like the “‘ Black Crook” 
in its measure and scope, introducing Satan and his imps, and all the 
mystic paraphernalia of demons, spirits, angels, and the like. These 
spectacular plays, singularly enough, have found their most suitable 
stock in the same sort of material that furnished the “ Mystery 
Plays” of the middle ages. It would not be a bad thing for the 
manager who next attempts to astonish us in the way of mystery and 
spangles to revive one of these same Mystery Plays. He would 
secure all the opportunity he could wish for scenic effects, both of 
the demoniac and the paradisiacal sort, and be sure of a play that, 
unlike “ The Twelve Temptations ” and its predecessors, would not be 
insufferably stupid. That history repeats itself is the theory of not a 
few philosophers; the revival of the Mystery Plays would only be 
new proof of it. 


We have a bank clearing-house and gold clearing-house in 
Wall Street, whereby exchanges between banks and brokers may be 
speedily and efficiently accomplished, and these are well. But there 
is another sort of clearing-house not yet conceived of in Yankee cir- 
cles, but which seems, according to a French journal, to be fairly es- 
tablished at Stuttgart, the capital of Wiirtemberg, and this we com- 
mend to our lady friends for speedy adoption here. Itis a sort of 
visiting or card clearing-house, whereby social courtesies between 
families are exchanged with the smallest possible expenditure of time 
or exertion. It is held at a public place, where all the servants of 
good houses and all the commissaires assemble. “ One among them, 
mounted on a bench or table, calls out the addresses. At each name 
announced a cloud of cards falls into a basket placed for the purpose, 
and the representative of the person for whom these cards are intended 
can pocket his contingent. Each follows in his turn, and in a few 
minutes hundreds of cards have reached their destination without 
fatigue to any one.” This idea is certainly ingenious, and we have no 
doubt could be put into practical operation in our American cities. 





—— A person employing a cab in Paris will be sure of obtaining 
again the smallest trifle that he may chance to leave in the vehicle, 
if he makes application for it at the proper place. If his css is 
a watch, an overcoat, an umbrella, a locket, a ring, a bank-note, or 
even a small coin, it is only necessary for him to be able to prove his 
property at the Préfecture de Police, in order to speedily regain it. 
This may seem to speak marvellously well for the honesty of the Paris 
cab-drivers, but the real fact is, that the probity of these men is ren- 
dered certain by a very simple device. Police agents frequently ride 
in cabs, and purposely leave behind them small coins or other articles 
of slight value. If these objects are not brought to the Préfecture 
de Police within two days the cab-driver loses his license, and is 
also liable to prosecution. Of course this rigid measure renders 
every cab-driver honest by sheer necessity, as he never knows when 
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his fare is a police-agent in disguise. The way they manage things 
in Paris is a matter. of ceaseless comparison with our own imper- 
fect and rude methods, How easy to have in our city a cab-system 
that should at once be well-ordered, trustworthy, and economical, 
instead of which, by the codperation of car-interests and livery-stable 
interests, we are left without these useful vehicles altogether ! 


—— Mr. Robertson, whose delightful comedies we have so many 
times commended to our readers, has produced a play, in London, 
called “The Nightingale,” in which he has introduced, according to 
the English papers, a number of sensational incidents quite equal to 
Mr. Boucicault’s best or worst efforts in this line. We are glad that 
the play met with disapprobation from the audience on the first night, 
and to see that it is generally condemned by the London press. Mr. 
Robertson writes such charming comedies that a success by him in 
the way of the sensational drama would be a public misfortune. We 
cannot afford to surrender to the dark ways of melodrama the only 
man in all England or America who knows how to construct for the 
stage a chaste story of every-day life, in such a manner as to render it 
welcome to refined and satisfactory to ordinary tastes. 


Literary Hotes. 


EORGE FINLAY, the eminent Greek historian, has just pub- 
lished ‘‘ Observations on Prehistoric Antiquities in Switzerland and 
Greece,” in which he treats of the stone-age in Greece. ‘There is no 
doubt,”’ he says, “‘ that there was a stone-period in Greece, because every- 
where in the country are found fragments of obsidian ; that this extended 
over a long time, and that during it the inhabitants held intercourse both 
by land and sea with other distant parts. Obsidian is not, I believe, found 
in any part of continental Greece or of the islands, except Melos and 
Kimolos, where it abounds. Besides these, were found in Greece some 
small well-wrought instruments of nephritic stone, very much like 
those found in Switzerland ; but it is believed that the stone, like the 
fragments found in Switzerland, was imported from Asia or Egypt.” 
This is, indeed, of high interest to the historian, and deserves to be 
further investigated ; but the interest of the subject is increased by the 
evidence brought forward to prove the existence of lake-dwellings in 
Greece, From a passage in Herod. v., 16, it appears that such existed in 
Macedonia even in historic time, and the condition of the Greek lakes 
and marshes leads to the supposition that discoveries similar to those in 
Sv.:zerland would result from an accurate investigation of the localities. 
Unfor-cnately, the present condition of the country and its inhabitants 
most piobably precludes all hope of this. But, at all events, Mr. Fin- 
lay deserves the thanks of scholars for having opened up an as yet un- 
explored field of labor, which may possibly throw much light on the 
earliest condition of Greece and its primitive inhabitants. 





A large collection of valuable Chinese works, consisting of upward 
of eleven hundred volumes, has recently been added to the British 
Museum. They were originally selected with a view to their bearing on 
the translation of the Chines lassies, now in course of preparation by 
Dr. Legge, and, the object for which they were imported having been 
accomplished, they were offered to the trustees of the Museum. The 
value of these works to the student of Chinese can hardly be over- 
estimated ; for, in the classics alone, are to be found the models of 
style and the germs of philosophical and political ideas, without a 
knowledge of which the structure of the later literature of China cannot 
but be unintelligible, and its references obscure. For more than eigh- 
teen hundred years these classics have received the most minute criti- 
cism at the hands of the best native scholars, and some valuable com- 
mentaries on many of the more obscure and highly-prized of the varied 
books are contained in the collection referred to. Among the collection 
also are many critical works on history and chronology, as well as on the 
antiquities of China. 


The Gotha Almanach for 1869-"70 contains several new and interest- 
ing features. Special attention has been paid to statistics, and to the in- 
ternal distribution of the population of the different states. We ob- 
serve that in Great Britain a fourth, in Austria only a twenty-fifth, of 
the population live in towns of over fifty thousand inhabitants. In the 
Netherlands, four-fifths of the population, in Sweden only eleven per 
cent., live in towns of two thousand inhabitants and upward. Official 
confessional statistics are given for France and Germany ; in the former 
case the result is to reduce the number of Protestants, estimated at a 
million and a half, to eight hundred and fifty thousand. 


The number of new publications and new editions issued in Great 
Britain in 1869 was four thousand five hundred and sixty-nine. Up- 
ward of one thousand publications are set down under the heading of 
theology, against four hundred and sixty-one new works of fiction, five 





hundred juvenile works, one hundred and forty-two law-books, two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight works of travel, two hundred and ninety-two books 
of history and biography, one hundred and sixty medical books, and 
two hundred and seventy-four publications classed under “ poetry and 
the drama.” 


A translation of the Talmud, by M. Schwab, is about to issue from 
the Imperial press at Paris. A society has been formed in London 
for publishing in a popular form the most important monuments of 
Jewish intellect, in the post-Biblical phases of its development. These 
will be translated, sometimes with the original texts; public lectures 
will also be organized, and periodical meetings. 


A complete catalogue of the works of George Cruiksliank is an- 
nounced. It comprises descriptions of four thousand six hundred and 
eighteen works, comprising two thousand six hundred and fifty-seven 
etchings, sixteen hundred and ninety-three wood-cuts, seventy-two 
glyptographs, sixty lithographs, and lists of nearly four hundred books, 
tracts, chap-books, etc. 


The leader of the Red-River insurgents, Louis Rielle, is a youth of 
some literary talent, who contributed to the Canadian papers while at 
school at Montreal. 


The London Scotsman states that a proposal is under consideration 
for the formation of a society having for its object the publication of a 
uniform edition of the Scottish histories. 


The Rev. E. Neill is preparing an account of the “ Virginia Com- 
pany,” containing the orders given to the early explorers, minutes of 
the company, and other inedited documents. 


Mr. John Stuart Mill’s work on “ The Subjection of Women” has. 
been translated into German by Professor D. A. Reyer, and published 
at Gratz. 


The first volume of Sir Henry Bulwer’s “ Life of Lord Palmerston ’* 
is in press, and will be soon published. 





Scientific Hotes. 


HE ingenious photographic plane-table of M. Chevallier, the fruit of 
twelve years’ study, which he vainly endeavored to dispose of to 
the French Government previous to his death in 1868, is now definitely 
adopted by the best French architects and land-surveyors (Viollet-le- 
Due, ete.), by the French hydrographic and war departments, for the 
rapid and accurate preparation of plans, charts, and maps. To under- 
stand exactly the great simplification thus made in the art of making 
plans, ete., we must bear in mind the nature of the method hitherto em- 
ployed. After having directed over each signal the optical axis of the 
glass of the theodolite, the figures of the level of the two limbs and their 
sliding gauges are successively read and written down. When the bear- 
ings are very numerous, several hours require to be devoted to a single 
sweep of the horizon. A protractor is then placed in a suitable position. 
One by one each horizontal angle is first read and then checked or 
pointed. These operations are necessarily very slow and difficult, and 
frequently result in errors which are not easily rectified. On the con- 
trary, the autograph theodolite or photograpic plane-table finishes accu- 
rately in half an hour the most complicated sweep ofthe horizon. With 
this apparatus there is no use in multiplying signals—the most minute 
details, and the slightest accidents or inequalities of the landscape, 
being registered with a fidelity surpassing the efforts of science or art. 
All supplementary precautions are thus spared to the operator, and er- 
rors of negligence or ignorance are most surely avoided. In construct- 
ing the plan, chart, or map, the rule is directly applied to the photo- 
graphic proof, each station in the new method having its special pro- 
tractor. The drawer never requires to trouble himself about readings 
nor about the prescriptions of angles, which disappear in the final 
result. The new instrument enjoys all the precious advantages of 
automatic apparatus, and the light of day itself is employed in mak- 
ing observations of rigorous exactness. In the fruitful labors of peace,. 
the photographic plane-table will be usefully employed in correcting the 
numerous mistakes that have crept into our maps, in facilitating surveys, 
and lessening the labor of architects and artists. In the time of war 
it will also occupy an important place; while retracing faithfully the 
different episodes of battles, it will doubtless help to perfect our princi- 
ples of tactics. Its most important function during war, however, will 
doubtless be the rapid execution of plans of places newly invested pre- 
vious to assault. 


“ Electricity is life,” say the advertising medical galvanists, and, nc 
doubt, there is truth in the dictum. Not only do animal systems ox- 
hibit certain phenomena admitting of an electrical explanation, but 
plants and seeds manifest actions which go far to prove that the subtile 
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fluid plays an important part in the vitality of the vegetable world. 
Strange things have been written upon the curious effects produced by 
passing galvanic currents through seeds and young trees, one learned 
man once declaring that some electrified seeds which he sowed grew to 
plants having their roots in the air and their cotyledons in the soil. 
The famous Becquerel has told of some strange experiments on plant- 
galvanization, but of nothing so comical and perversive as this. Just 
now, an amateur electrician, Edwin Smith by name, is making a series 
of researches that have led already to results that are very interesting, 
and that may develop into something important. By inserting two lit- 
tle plates of platinum, at a short distance apart, into the stalks and 
roots of plants, and connecting each by a wire with an exceedingly deli- 
cate galvanometer, he has been able to prove the existence of electric 
currents, sometimes running in one direction, sometimes in another, 
through the stem, For instance, in a rhubarb-stalk the current flows 
from root to leaf, and this seems to be a general direction with all plants, 
at all events in spring-time, when these experiments were made. When 
transverse currents are sought for, they are found to run from the out- 
side to the centre of the stalk ; and from the upper to the under side of 
a leaf, in some cases, but from the under to the upper in others. A raw 
potato shows a flow of electricity from the centre toward the skin; but 
a lemon, a turnip, a gooseberry, and a pear, give currents flowing in the 
opposite direction, and so does a cold boiled potato. A nasturtium, 
growing in a flower-pot, showed that it was giving a current to the 
earth from which it was deriving sustenance, but, at the same time, 
sending one from the root-end to the leaf-ends of the stem. It is too 
socn to theorize upon these manifestations; but, as Mr. Smith says, 
they are enough to set one thinking. 


Prof. J. D. Steele, writing about the newspaper-story of a terrific 
column of magnetic light shooting out from the sun toward the earth, 
explains its origin thus: “‘ It has been known for some time that, during 
a total eclipse, red flames were seen to play about the edge of the moon. 
During the eclipses of 1868 and 1869 it was definitely settled that they 
are entirely disconnected from the moon, and were vast tongues of fire, 
darting out from the sun’s disk. By observations with the spectroscope, 
and also by means of the wonderful photographs of the sun taken by 
De la Rue during the eclipse of 1860, it was discovered that these fire- 
mountains consisted mainly of burning hydrogen gas. This was precious 
information to secure in the midst of the excitement and novelty, and 
ip the brief duration, of a total eclipse. It did not, however, satisfy sci- 
entific men. For two years Mr. Lockyer, aided by a grant from Parlia- 
ment to construct a superior instrument, had been experimenting and 
searching, in order to detect these flames at other times than at the 
rare occurrence of a total eclipse. On the 20th of October, 1868, he ob- 
tained a distinct image of one of the prominences, which he afterward 
traced entirely around the sun. Astronomers can, therefore, now study 
these flames at any time. The results of observations now being taken 
show that storms rage upon the sun with a violence of which we can 
form no conception. Hurricanes sweep over its surface with terrific 
violence. Vast cyclones wrap its fires into whirlpools, at the bottom of 
which our earth could lie, like a bowlder in a voleano. Huge flames 
dart out to enormous distances, and fly over the sun with a speed greater 
than that of the earth itself through space. At one time a cone of fire 
shot out eighty thousand miles, and then died away, all in ten minutes’ 
time. Beside such awful convulsions, the mimic display of a terrestrial 
voleano or earthquake sinks into insignificance. There is nothing in 
these phenomena to alarm us. They have, in all probability, happened 
constantly for ages past. That we have now means of investigating 
their nature and measuring their height and velocity furnishes no cause 
of anxiety. Rumors of these discoveries have crept into the papers, and, 
exaggerated by repeated copying and sensational additions, have given 
rise to these mysterious and uncalled-for predictions.” 


Letters from Port Elizabeth confirm the report of rich diamond de- 
posits having been discovered in the Vaal Republic, north of the Cape 
of Good Hope. They extend over an area of one thousand square miles ; 
the most productive of them being situated near Likatlong, upon the 
Kolong. Hitherto the diamonds have beer found on the surface of the 
soil; on an average, they are said to weigh from one to fifteen carats. 
Rich coal-fields have also been discovered, at a distance of only fifty 
miles from the Cape of Good Hope. 

An interesting and important archeological discovery has been made 
at Gythio, in Lacedemonia, consisting of a cube-fashioned stone, with 
five conic apertures, corresponding to the five well-known liquid Greek 
measures, of which hitherto all but the respective volume was known. 
To remove every doubt, says the Builder, the margin of each is inscribed 
with the corresponding designation. 

Fire-proof furniture is the last scientific announcement in Germany. 
It is said that a German chemist, acting under a commission from a fire- 
insurance company, discovered that impregnation with a concentrated 
solution of rock-salt renders all timber fire-proof. The salt, too, renders 
wood proof against dry-rot and the ravages of insects. 





Miscellany. 





Demolition of the Walls of Constantinople. 


HE lovers of the ancient and the picturesque will regret to learn that 
- one of the great subsisting relics of the grandeur of times and na- 
tions gone by is doomed to destruction. The walls of Constantinople 
are to be demolished, or are already in process of demolition. It seemed 
to present a pictorial summary of a long tract of history—five or six 
volumes of Gibbon at least—that grand line of double and triple ram- 
part, with its numerous towers and gates, extending four miles, from 
the Golden Horn to the Propontis—the “ long, long walls that stretch 
from sea to sea,”’ as Charles Kingsley describes them in one of his most 
spirited ballads. For a thousand years, from their completion under 
Theodosius until the capture by the Turks, they had served as a barrier 
between effeminate wealth within and rapacious barbarism without. 
But they were perhaps even more dear to the lover of the picturesque 
than to the antiquarian. Shattered with earthquakes, breached by enc- 
mies, robbed of material by encroachers, that magnificent range still 
remained in substance unbroken, with even its towers standing in reg- 
ular succession. The Turk resembles the Englishman especially in 
three things: fondness for horses, for young children, and for trees ; 
and he has indulged the latter passion all along the landward face of 
this ancient fortification. The broad, open space, or glacis, which fol- 
lows its outline, is fringed on one side by splendid vegetation protruding 
from the old ditches and ruinous slopes, on the other by the cypress- 
groves of one cemetery after another. All this monument of forgotten 
story will soon cease to exist. The stones; it is said, are to serve for 
new erections, and part of the material has been dutifully presented by 
the sultan to his mother, to dispose of as she may think proper. 


Wedding Ceremonies of the Rooks. 


The following curious details have been communicated to the Zodlo- 
gical Review by Mr. Vian: 

‘One day in March, I was walking in a little valley near Meulan, 
planted partly with old poplars, upon which companies of rooks had 
been nestling several years. They did not seem to be working, as yet, 
upon their nests. Upon one of the poplars, seven of these birds were 
assembled round an old nest, and made the air resound with their caw- 
ings. From time to time, one rook came up alone and sat upon the 
nest, another came to join it there ; a few seconds after, both birds let 
themselves fall four or five yards below the nest, and flew off together 
toward the rising grounds. 

“The candidates were not always accepted, and I have seen as many 
as three, before the same female, go away alone as they had come. This 
scene was repeated twenty times during an hour, without the nest hav- 
ing ever more than two birds seated on it at once. I thought at one 
time that the ceremony was terminated ; after the first quarter of an 
hour, the whole flock had dispersed. But a few minutes afterward, 
seven other rooks alit round the nest, and the scene recommenced ; it 
was still going on, when I left. Some hours later, seeing on the high 
grounds, which overlooked this valley, a considerable number of rooks, 
I questioned a peasant. He answered me: ‘It is the great day of the 
rooks ; to-day all the rooks of the country assemble here ; it is like this 
every year, at the same epoch.’ It seems that I had assisted at the nup- 
tial ceremonies of the young rooks of last year’s broods. Nothing was 
wanting; I saw seven witnesses, the presentation of the future spouses, 
the choice of a husband, the wedding, and travelling-excursion of the 
bride and bridegroom.” 


Equatorial America. 


In equatorial America the days are more or less the same throughout 
the year. It results from this that the periodical phenomena of plants 
and animals do not take place at about the same time in all species, or 
in the individuals of any given species, as they do in temperate coun- 
tries. Of course, there is no hybernation; nor, as the dry season is not 
excessive, is there any summer torpidity, as in some tropical countries. 
Plants do not flower or shed their leaves, nor do birds moult, pair, or 
breed, simultaneously. In Europe, a woodland scene has its spring, 
its summer, its autumnal, and its winter aspects. In the equatorial 
forests the aspect is the same, or nearly so, every day in the year: bud- 
ding, flowering, fruiting, and leaf-shedding, are always going on in one 
species or other. The activity of birds and insects proceeds without 
interruption, each species having its own separate times. The colonies 
of wasps, for instance, do not die off annually, leaving only the queens, 
as in cold climates; but the succession of generations and colonies goes 
on incessantly. It is never either spring, summer, or autumn ; but each 
day is a combination of all three. With the day and night always of 
equal length, the atmospheric disturbances of each day neutralizing 
themselves before each succeeding morn; with the sun in its course 
proceeding midway across the sky, and the daily temperature the same, 
within two or three degrees, throughout the year-—bow grand in its 
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perfect equilibrium and simplicity is the march of Nature under the 
equator ! 


Respect among the Parsees for the Dog. 


The following extracts from the sacred books of the Parsees will in- 
dicate the respect borne by the primeval Iranean to the dog : 

“‘ Creator! what is the penalty for him who wounds a cattle-dog dan- 
gerously, so that its living power is weakened? And Ahura-Mazda 
answered: Eight hundred blows with the horse-goad, and eight hun- 
dred with the ¢raoshé-charana, 

“Creator! What is the penalty for him who wounds a village-dog 
dangerously, so that its living power is weakened? And Ahura-Mazda 
answered: Seven hundred blows with the horse-goad, and seven hun- 
dred with the ¢raoshé-charana, 

“ Creator! What amount of sin does he contract who gives insuffi- 
cient food toa cattle-dog? And Ahura-Mazda answered: The same 
amount of sin as if he had given bad food to the master of an illustrious 
house in the material world. 

“Creator! What amount of sin does he contract who gives insuffi- 
cient food to a street-dog? And Ahura-Mazda answered: The same 
amount of sin as if he had given bad food to the master of a second-rate 
house in the material world. 

“Creator! What amount of sir does he contract who gives bad food 
toa puppy? And Ahura-Mazda answered: The same amount of sin as 
if he had injured, by giving bad food, a human child. 

“T, Ahura-Mazda, I have created the dog, clothed him, and shod 
him, When he is well, and by thy hearth, then the thief and the wolf 
will not come nigh thy village, and rob thee of thy goods.” 


Torturing Prisoners in Switzerland. 


It appears that the practice of torturing prisoners, in order to make 
them confess, which has been abolished by most civilized nations, still 
exists in Switzerland. M. Borel, member of the Assembly of Lucerne, 
has proposed that information should be asked from the Federal Council 
as to the torturing of a prisoner in the Canton of Zug. The man in 
question was accused of theft, and acknowledged to the criminal court 
that he had appropriated the missing articles, but he refused to admit that 
he had stolen them, and insisted that he had accidentally found them. 
The court then ordered further inquiries to be made. ‘‘ From the 26th 
of October to the 10th of November the prisoner was put on a bread-and- 
water diet; but he made no confession. . . . Thumb-screws were then 
applied to the prisoner, but still he made no confession. Six blows 
were next given him with a stick ; he writhed and groaned, but declared 
he could say nothing more than what he had said already, upon which 
ix more blows were administered. ‘If you kill me, Mr. Judge, I cannot 
say any thing else.” The prisoner was then brought before the court, 
and once more earnestly questioned, but he adhered to his former 
statement. Upon this the prisoner was again placed on the ordinary 
prison diet.”’ 

Ancient Manuscripts. 

Our forefathers in the middle ages claim our gratitude for the care 
‘hey took in preserving the manuscripts and recerds of ancient wisdom, 
learning, and art. Instances are on record, however, in which valuable 
manuscripts were lost completely, or saved only by mere chance ; and 
these are painfully suggestive of numbers of priceless parchments that 
may have fallen victims to the Philistinism of the dark ages. There is, 
says Weld, a story told by Chapelain, the poet, that the tutor of a Mar- 
quis di Rouville, having sent to Saumur for some rackets, found upon 
the parchment composing them the titles of the eighth, tenth, and 
eieventh decades of Livy ; on applying to the racket-maker, the latter 
stated that a pile of parchment volumes, some of which contained the 
history of Livy, had been procured from the Abbess of Fontevrault, 
and that out of these he had made a very great number of rackets. And 
it is a well-known fact that Sir Robert Cotton rescued the original Magna 
Charta from the hands of a tailor, who was on the point of cutting it up 
for measures. 

Surgery in the Sixteenth Century. 

The extreme clumsiness and cruelty with which operations were per- 
formed, even subsequently to the fifteenth century, would scarcely be 
cre lited, had we not authentic descriptions of them by the operators. 
Tkas Fabricius of Aquapedente (1537-1619), the eminent professor at 
Padua, and preceptor of the immortal Harvey, describes what he con- 
sidered an improved and easy operation in the following terms: “If it 
be a movable tumor, I cut it away with a red-hot knife, that sears as it 
cuts ; but, if it be adhered to the chest, I cut it, without bleeding or 
pain (!), with a wooden or horn knife, soaked in agua-fortis, with 
which, having cut the skin, I dig out the rest with my fingers” (!!). 
When the surgeons of Edinburgh were incorporated, it was required as 
& prerequisite that they should be able to read and write, ‘‘ to know the 
anatomie, nature, and complexion of everie member of humanis body, 
and lykewayes to know all vaynes of the same, that he may make flew- 
bothemie in due time.” 





Tenures of Estates. 


The tenures by which estates are held in England are occasionally 
very singular. One Soloman Attfield held lands at Repland and Atter- 
ton, in Kent, upon condition that, as often as the king should cross the 
sea, the said Soloman and his heirs should accompany him, in order 
that they might “ hold his head,” if his gracious Majesty were unfortu- 
nately visited with sea-sickness. In the reign of Edward III. one John 
Compes had the manor of Finchfield given to him as a reward for his 
arduous services at the king’s coronation, which services consisted in 
turning the spit in the royal kitchen. At Langsett, in the parish of 
Poulston, Yorkshire, there is a farm called the Broad House, and the 
tenure by which it is held is that it shall pay to the landlord every year 
ared rose at Christmas and a snowball at midsummer. The Christmas 
rose can be readily procured ; but, as a genuine snowball is not easily 
obtainable at midsummer, the gelder-rose (which is commonly called 
the.snowball) is allowed as a substitute. 





Brevities. 


HE vine occupies, in France, about six million one hundred and sev- 

enty-five thousand acres. This constitutes the one-and-twentieth 
part of the French territory, and the sixteenth part of its soil capable 
of cultivation. The gross produce amounts to more than three hundred 
million dollars. This industry occupies six million men, women, and 
children, and nearly two million merchants, agents, traders, ete. Sixty 
nine departments cultivate the vine from the Gironde, which reckons 
more than three hundred and seventy thousand five hundred acres, to 
the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, which only possesses two hundred 
and fifty-six acres. 


The following may be cited as an example of a scrupulously honest 
testimonial to character. The writer says: “I have known Mr. 
for several years. I consider him eminently qualified for every post he 
seeks. His habits are convivial, if not regular. He possesses a fine 
voice. His taste in liquors is remarkable. He plays whist with singu- 
lar steadiness. He knows as much about every thing as most men. He 
is frequently sober, and occasionally industrious.” 





Willoughby states, in his work on ornithology, that a friend of his 
possessed a gander eighty years of age, which in the end became so- 
ferocious that they were forced to kill it, in consequence of the havoc it. 
committed in the barn-yard. He also talks of a swan three centuries 
old, and several celebrated parrots are said to have attained from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty years. 


The late Dean of Cape Town, Dr. Newman, used to tell Ais expe- 
rience with tracts. He gave them to a reprobate, who happened to like: 
reading when he was sick and sober. The charity inculeated in them 
was so absorbed into this reader’s system, that he one day remarked: 
“I’m a changed man, sir, through them tracts. Once I cared for neither 
God nor devil, and now I loves ’em both alike!” 


M. von Tschudi, the South-American traveller to whose work we 
referred recently, is not, as commonly supposed, a German, but is @ 
Swiss of one of the oldest and most respectable families of Glaris. He 
has endeared himself to every Swiss by his beautiful and patriotic book 
“ Die Alpenwelt.”’ 





Che Museum. 


N the earlier ages of science, when a few facts were struggling their way 
through the superincumbent mass of fiction that had so long caused 
natural history to be little more than a collection of moral fables, the 
basilisk was a creature upon whose wondrous properties the inventive 
pens of successive narrators were never tired of dilating. Crowned with 
a royal diadem, emblematical of its sovereign rule, the basilisk held su- 
preme sway over the reptile race, and derives its name of basilisk, or 
kinglike, ‘* because he seemeth to be the king of serpents, not for his 
magnitude or greatnesse. Forthere are many serpents bigger than he, 
as there be many four-footed beasts bigger than the lyon, but because 
of his stately face and magnanimous minde.” The basilisk was thought 
to be an occasional /usus nature, having, during his life, no companion 
of his own kind, and to derive his existence from an egg laid by a cock 
when he was very old, and sat ypon by a snake. Some scientific wri- 
ters, however, better informed than the more popular zoologists, said 
that the egg was not incubated by a snake, but by a toad. Before the 
basilisk all living creatures but one were forced to fly, and even man 
would fall dead from the glance of the kingly reptile’s eye. ‘ This 
poyson,”’ says Topsel, ‘‘infecteth the air, and the air so infected killeth 
all living things, and likewise all green things, fruits, and plants of the 
earth: it burneth up the grasse whereupon it goeth or creepeth, and the 
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fowls of the air fall down dead when they come near his den or lodging. 
Sometimes he biteth a man or beast, and by that wound the blood turneth 
into choler, and so the whole body becometh yellow or gold, presently 
killing all that touch it or come near it.” Even a horseman who had taken 
into his hand a spear which had been thrust through a basilisk, “ did not 
only draw the poyson of it into his own body and so dyed, but also killed 
his horse there- 
by.” The only 
creature that 
could stand 
before the ba- 
silisk and live, 
was said to be 
the cock, whose 


shrill clar- 
ion the bird- 
reptile held 
in such terror 


that, on hear- 
ing the sound, 
it fled into 
the depths of 
the desert, and 
there concealed 
itself. Trav- 
ellers, there- 
fore, who were 
forced to pass 
through the 
sandy deserts 
of Libya, were 
advised always 
to carry with 
them a sup- 
ply of strong, 
lively, loud- 
voiced cocks, by whose vigorous crowings they would be protected from 
the basilisks haunting those parts. ; 

There is an old proverb, “ No smoke without fire,” and this saying 
is verified in the present case. In some parts of tropical America there 
is a perfectly harmless lizard of no great dimensions, belonging to the 
family of the iguapas, and having a bold crest on the back of its head. It 
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is probable that one of these reptiles was imported into the Old World 
at some time now forgotten, and that its rather odd shape and the 


| erest on its head were seized upon by the first describers, and reported 
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with continually increasing exaggerations by succeeding writers. Like 
the rest of the iguanas, this animal is a good climber of trees, it can swim 
well, and its food consists apparently of insects and the various little crea- 
tures which fre- 
quent the water 
and the foliage 
of its banks, 
Although 
quite innocu- 
ous, it certain- 
ly is rather for- 
bidding, and, 
when it obtains 
its greatest 
length of three 
feet, presents 
a sufficient- 
ly formida- 
ble appearance 
to warrant, in 
some degree, 
the wild and 
fabulous _ tales 
which were 
deduced from 
its strange 
shape. Along 
the back, 
instead of the 
row of pointed 
spines which 
generally cross 
the back of the 
iguanas, runs a broad erest-like membrane, another broad membrane 
occupying the upper surface of the tail. These curious appendages are 
supported by a series of slender bones, formed by elongations of the 
vertebra of the back and tail, so that the animal looks exactly as if the 
fins of a fish had been grafted on the body of a reptile. There isa 
slight pouch on the throat, and the palate is toothed. 
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